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| 
‘THE TRIBAL HIDAGE,’ | 


Tue following table is an attempt to| 
wrange the ancient decument known as 
‘The Tribal Hidage’ in such a manner as to | 
bring out its true meaning, and thus enable 
it to take its place as one of the earliest 
extant descriptions of England. This 
arrangement shows that it is a full descrip- 
tion of Mercia, probably during the reign of 
Wulfhere, though the Mercian supremacy 
over Southern England lasted till Bede’s 
time “(H.E, v. 23). Northumbria is not 
included. The various forms of the docu- 
ment are collected in Mr. Birch’s ‘ Cartula- 
rium,’ i. 414-16; and the spelling of the 
English text has been followed, though it 
appears to err in giving ¢ for ¢, just as the 
Latin texts, by another easy mistake, will 
give p for w. The arrangement in two 
columns is proved to be ancient by the 
attempted additions (66,100 after Oht gaga 
and 242,700 at the end), but these figures 
have been rejected, as well as the interpo- 
lation of “West Sexena” before the final 
100,000 hides, as the errors of a later time, 
when the true meaning of the table had been 
forgotten, and the West Saxons had attained 
supremacy. It will be seen that the body of 


the table (Nos. 22 and 23) gives only 11,000 


hides to the West Saxons. 


Mercia and the Subordinate Kingdoms (660-700). 


Hires. Hides, 
1. Myrena Landes 30,000 22. Hwinca 7,000 
Including) 
2. Wocen setna 7,000 23. Ciltern sewtna 4,000 
3. Westerna 
1. Pee swtna 120 (These include} 
5. Elmed setna 600 24. Hendrica 3,000 
#6. Lindes farona 
with Heth 25. Unecung ga 1,200 
feld land 7,0 2H. Aro setna 
7. Suth Gyrwa fw 2. Bilmiga 
8. North Gyrwa 2a. Widerigga 
10. West Wixna 3,000) 
11. Herstina 29. East Willa 600 
12. Spalda aw to. West Willa roo 
13. Wigesta 
14 Ferpinga {1 200) 
| 15. Heretinna 12m 
16. Sweord ora wh 31. East Engle 30.000 
7. Gifla 
18. Hicea rh 32. East Sexena 7.000 
19. Wiht gara 
_ 33. Cantwarena 15,000 
20. Nox gaga Pape 34. Suth Sexena 7,000 
1. Oht gaga 2,000 
(7100) 100,000 


Notr.—The Latin texts end thus: “Suth Sexena 
100,000; 200,700” (or 200,800), thus omitting the true 
hidage of the South Saxons, and giving them the 


| old total. It may be pointed out that the new total 
} cannot be obtained except by regarding (as above) 


the total of the first column as 30,000 only. The 
total of the English text (242,700) seems to require 
the exclusion of 25 to 28, 


1. The first column begins with a state- 
ment that Mercia had 30,000 hides, and 


| proceeds to give the details. 


2. Wocen setna.—These have been iden- 
tified with the people of Woking. In this 
case we should have to understand by it the 
whole of Surrey, or an even larger area. In 
666 the abbey of Chertsey was endowed by 
Frithwald, King of Surrey, who is described 
as an under-king of Wulfhere of Mercia. Yet 
Surrey never became a part of Mercia, but 
belonged to the West Saxons, and the Wocen 
swtna should have been included in the second 
column of the table. This objection to the 
identification with Woking is strengthened 
on observing the form. Comparing it with 
Pec setna and others, it seems clear that 
“Wocen ” must be the name of a place, not of 
a tribe. 

The natural course for any one compiling 
such a table as this would be to start from 
the central or dominant tribe, and this is 
probably what was done. Bede’s statement 
that the North Mercians had 7,000 hides at 
first appears to give the clue; but he places 
them north of the Trent (‘H.E.) iii. 24), and 
it will be found that the Wocen setna’s terri- 
tory was to a great extent south of it. The 
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Latin texts provide the alternative readings 
Porcensetene and Portensetene. and thus we 
arrive at Worcen swtna or Worten setna as 
the possible original. In East Leicestershire 
is Wartnaby, which appears as Worenodebie 
in Domesday Book. The prefix gives the 
form required. But if Worten or Worcen 
was the old name for Central England, one 
would have expected more abundant traces 
of it, in spite of the changes wrought by the 
Danish devastations and settlements. Is it 
not possible that Worten is the English pro 
nunciation of the tribal name called Corikani 
by the Romans? Compare Watling and 
Catyeuchlani. 

3. Westerna. — Having given the central 
people, the compiler takes a circular tour, 
west, north, east, and south. The western 
peoples here recorded without details would 
include the Mercian conquests from the West 
Saxons, Welsh, and Northumbrians, from 
Gloucestershire to Lancashire, more especially 
the tribes west of the Severn (Hecani, &c.). 

1. Pee setna.—The 1,200 hides assigned to 
these tribes would include not merely the 
Peak district of North Derbyshire, but 
probably parts of the adjacent country. 

5. Elmed setna.—The village of Barwick- 
in-Elmet, near Leeds, fixes the position. It 
was in the same district that Penda was 
slain in 655, when he was beginning a cam 
paign against the Northumbrians: a proof 
this was on the northern boundary of Mercia. 
Councils were usually held on the borders 
of the states concerned, as, for example, 


St. Augustine’s conference with the British | 


Churches in 603, or the Council of Hertford 
in 673, and the Field of the Cloth of Gold 
in later times, so that the council by the 
Nidd (705), at which St. Wilfrid was restored 
to his northern bishopric, probably took place 
on a borderland. Kemble quotes from Asser 
(Alfred, anno 867) a passage which calls the 
Yorkshire Ouse the Humber, showing the 
boundary of North-humbria. 

6. The very large district assigned to the 
people of Lindsey and Hatfield seems to 
require that we should include most of the 
modern Nottinghamshire in it. In King 
Penda’s time all this was Mercian territory, 
but the Northumbrians made great conquests 
after his death, Oswy becoming supreme for 
atime. Under Wulfhere, however. the Mer 
cians “recovered their liberty and their 
lands,” and this king was able to give 
St. Chad land for a monastery at Barrow 
on-Humber, and at the same time Lindsey 
received a bishop under Lichfield (Bede, iii. 
24; iv. 3, 12); but before the death of Wulf 
here (675) the Northumbrians again overran 


the northern part of Mercia, the Bishop of 
Lindsey became subject to York, and Notting. 
ham also became a part of this great diocese, 
As the diocesan boundaries became fixed 
soon after the Council of Hertford, it seems 
clear that about 700 the Mercians had lost 
their northern dependencies, such as Elmed 
and Hethfeldland, at least for atime. Hence 
it is probable this table must be dated before 
the death of Wulfhere. 

7 and 8 The Gyrwas are several times 
mentioned by Bede. They occupied the Fen- 
land and its western shores in Lincolnshire, 
Northamptonshire, and Cambridgeshire, 
Peterborough being in their country (Bede, 
iv. 6). The Suth Gyrwas are placed first, and 
were probably the more important. There is 
no need to suppose that these tribes occupied 
compact blocks of territory ; they may have 
had a number of detached settlements. 

9 and 10. Hast and West Wirna.—This 
name does not seem to have survived, but 
from its position in the table these tribes 
may have occupied the Oundle district, east 
and west of the Nen. This, however, is con- 
jecture. There is a Wicken in South North- 
amptonshire. Exning (formerly Ixning), the 
birthplace of St. Etheldreda, is another pro- 
| bable site. 

Ll. //erstina.—This name has been restored 
from one of the Latin copies ; the 600 hides 
are wanted to complete the 30,000, The 
position seems fixed by the hundred of 
Hurstingstone in East Huntingdon (D.B. 
Herstingestan). South Cambridgeshire may 
be included, 

12. Spalda seems to point to Spalding in 
South Lincolnshire ; there are also Spald wick, 
near Huntingdon, and Spalford on the Trent, 
north of Newark (D.B. Spalling, Spaldeuie, 
and Spaldesford). From its position in the 
table it may be inferred that the second of 
these was then the headquarters of the tribe. 

13. Wigesta is preserved in the hundred 
of Wixamtree in East Bedfordshire (D.B. 
Wichestanston). The Mercian part of Hert- 
fordshire may have been included in the 
900 hides they held. 

14. Ferpinga.—In the manuscripts this 
name occurs in the second column, but a 
marginal note is aftixed stating that “ Frer- 
pinga is in Middle England.” It has there- 
fore been transferred to this column, and 
completes the total of 30,000, [ts position is 
unknown. Bede (iii. 21) states that Diuma, 
one of St. Chad's predecessors, “died among 
the Midland Angles in the country called 
Feppingum.” If this be the same district, 


we may have a clue to its position in the 
fact that Charlbury in Oxfordshire (in a 
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detached portion of Banbury. hundred) 
was associated with a “St. Dionia,” who is 
supposed to be the same as Diuma (Stanton’s 
*Menology, p. 742). 

15. //eretinna.—There are two Harvingtons 
in Worcestershire, one near Kidderminster 
and another near Evesham. The latter is 
called Herferthun in Domesday Book, but 
the former may indicate the position of this 
tribe. 

16. Sweord ora.— Here we seem to pass 
from Mercia proper to a district in Hampshire 
which the kings of the Mercians held in their 
own hands. We are told that Wulfhere gave 
the Isle of Wight and the country of the 
Meonwara to his godson Ethelwealch, King 
of Sussex, when the latter was baptized in 
Mercia in 661. The West Saxons conquered 
the Isle of Wight in 686. The name Sweord 
ora may be preserved in Swarraton, near 
Winchester. 

17. Gifa.—Another reading is Ey tla. 
Domesday Book gives an Effelle in Hamp 
shire, and Ivelton (Everton?) occurs later 
among sume names belonging to the Hurst 
Castle district (3 Edward ILL in Cal. Inq. 
p.m., ii. 27). There are now a Weevil, near 
Gosport, and a Wivelrod, near Alton. ‘ 

18. //icca.—One alternative reading Wicea 
may point to Wickham (D.B. Wicheham) on 
the river Titchfield, but another, Huta, is 
better; it is allied with Ytene, the New 
Forest district. 

19. Wht gara, the inhabitants of the Isle 
of Wight.—According to Bede (iv. 16) these 


subject to the Mercians—begins with the 
Hwinea. Replacing the ¢ by ¢, we have their 
position fixed by Winchester (Wintanceaster), 
and perhaps Wintney (Winteney, 35 Ed- 
ward ITT), 

23. The Ciltern setna are fixed by Chiltern 
in Wiltshire and the Chiltern Hills. In their 
t,000 hides we are probably meant to include 
the West Saxons of Somerset, Dorset, most 
of Wiltshire, East Berkshire, and perhaps 
South Oxfordshire and South Buckingham- 
shire. Down to modern times three detached 
portions of South Wiltshire were to be found 
in East Berkshire. 

It is tempting to notice that 23 and 24 
make up 7,000 hides, the total for the Hwinca. 
Apart from other inconveniences, however, 
it will be found that this solution spoils the 
total. Regarding these as details, and 25 to 
30 as independent tribes or districts, we 
should have a total of 100,200. It is better 
to take the Hwinca and Ciltern setna 
together as the whole West Saxon people, 
and the names that follow as subdivisions, 
but no exhaustive list is given as in the first 
column. 

24. /lendrica.—Again changing ¢ to t, we 
have the Hendreds, near Wantage (D.B. 
Henret), as the locality. The 3,000 hides of 
the Latin text have been preferred to the 
3,500 of the English, not only as being 
smaller, but as supplying the key to the four 
districts which follow. They were apparently 
subdivisions of the Hendrica. 

25. (necung ga.—Once more preferring ¢ to 


should have 1,200 hides; perhaps 17 to 19|¢, we find here an early form of Wanating 


willexplain this apparent discrepancy— 600 
hides in the island and 600 on the mainland. 

20 and 21.—The 30,000 hides of Mercia 
having been completed, what is the meaning 
of these divisions : Nox gaga (or Hex gaga) 
and Oht gaga, with 7,000 hides between 
them? Probably they were administrative 
districts like the later counties, and the 
5,000 hides assigned to the former remind 
us of Bede’s South Mercians (iii. 24): 
but his classification may refer to a later 
period (731). From their position one would 
imagine them to be groupings of the smaller 


| the old name of Wantage. The large district 
assigned to it probably occupied not only the 
northern half of Berkshire, but a large part 
of North Wiltshire, as well as the Bampton 
district of Oxfordshire. It included, there- 
fore, the Vale of the White Horse. Two 
detached portions of Berkshire were in recent 
times in Oxfordshire. 

26. Aro setna.—Probably the dwellers along 
the river Arrow in Warwickshire and their 
neighbours. This is Mr. Birch’s identifica- 
tion. There are, however, both Harwell and 
Harrowdown in North Berkshire. 


tribes, but the hidage of these cannot be| 27. Bi/miga.—The Latin form Birmiga 


arranged in two sums of 5,000 and 2,000, 
More reasonably it may be supposed that 
they show a division of the Wocen sztna. 
The cleavage between the Mercian dioceses 
of Lichfield and Leicester (Lincoln) by a line 
running northwards from Oxfordshire shows 
that there was some such separation in the 
political grouping at the time the diocesan 
limits were arranged. 

22. The second table—of the kingdoms 


seems to point to Burmington and _ Bbir- 
mingham in Warwickshire. The old boundary 
of the diocese of Worcester would include 
26 and 27. 

The name /urp/nga (our 14) occurs in the 
MSS. between the two last named. If it 
were, as suggested, in the Banbury or 
| Coventry region, it would, of course, be 
| physically adjacent, and this would supply a 
reason for its being apparently misplaced. 
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28. Widerigga.—This seems to be fixed by 
Witheridge Hill in South Oxfordshire, which 
may have been the southern boundary of the 
district, or even its centre. 

If this interpretation be accepted, we shall 
have an explanation of two historical facts. 
St. Birin, in his endeavour to convert the 
West Saxons, had his see at Dorchester on 
the Thames, i.e, very conveniently for the 
Hendrica district, the river serving as a 
waterway. Then in 648 Kenwalk, on his 
restoration to the West Saxon kingship, gave 
Cuthred, his kinsman, 3,000 hides of land by 
Ashdown, ie, this very district. A little 
later (661) Wulfhere of Mercia defeated Ken- 
walk, and laid the country waste as far as 
Ashdown. This seems to have been the 
beginning of the extension of the Mercian 
boundary to the Thames. If the diocesan 
boundaries were fixed, as is usually stated, 
svon after the Synod of Hertford (673), the 
annexation of Warwickshire and Oxfordshire 
must have been complete about that time ;: 
and the translation of the relics of St. Birin 
to Winchester in 686 would be an acknow- 
ledgment, in deference to “accomplished 
facts,” that the West Saxon bishop had ceased 
to exercise any authority north and east of 
the Thames. On the other hand, we find it 
recorded that so late as 733 Ethelbald, King 
of the Mercians, “conquered Somerton,” in 
North Oxfordshire. The annexed districts 
may, of course, have been allowed some self- 
government, and then they may have aimed 
at independence. St. Frideswide’s father 
was under-king in Oxford ec. 700. 

It may be noted that the 3,000 hides given 
to Cuthred are sometimes called the “ third 
part” of the West Saxon domains. We may 
exhibit this as follows: Hwinca (proper), 
4,000; Hendrica (under-kingdom), 3,000; 
Ciltern sztna, 4,000. That only 11,000 hides 
should be assigned to Wessex is another 
proof of early date ; ¢.g., before the complete 
conquest of Somerset by Ina. 

29 and 30.—The East and West Willa were 
nu doubt the people of South Wiltshire and 
a subdivision of the Ciltern swtna. A little 
later we find the diocese arranged so that 
Winchester had the Hwinca proper—-Hamp- 
shire and Surrey—together with the Isle of 
Wight ; and Sherborne and Ramsbury the 
Ciltern setna and what Mercian conquests 
had left of Hendrica. 


RICHARD ESTCOTT DE LANCESTON. 

CLOsE upon six-and-twenty years ago there 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ (5 S. iv. 127) a query 
from D. C. E., under the heading ‘ Earls of 
Suffolk,’ which I do not think has ever been 
answered, but which mentioned an incidental] 
point that [ think worthy of revival. The 
question related to an old MS. book, which 
“appears toend abruptly in Charles I.’s reign, 
as if it was compiled at that time,” and which 
purported to contain 
“the Armes of all those w** came In w™ W™ the 
Conqueror and by him Created, and the Armes of 
all the nobles we’ Every King has mad In his 
seaverall times.” 

My own interest in the matter is the added 
statement that 
“a fly-leaf has the name of its once owner written 
on it as follows :— 

* Richard Estcott, 

De Lanceston’;” 
and the suggestion of a doubt whether it was 
not a modern forgery got up for sale. On the 
face of it, 1 do not see why this doubt was 
raised, for Richard Estcott, of Launceston, 
and its Parliamentary representative in the 
early days of Charles L, was a very likely 
person to have compiled or possessed enh 
a work as is described. 

This Richard Estcott was the son of another 
Richard, of Launceston (who was mayor of 
that borough more than once), and he matri- 
culated at Exeter College, Oxford, on 3 July, 
1612, at the age of sixteen. Becoming a bar- 
rister at Lincoln’s Inn in 1620, he was elected 
to Parliament as “ Richard Estcott, Esq., of 
Lincoln’s Inn, London,” and was one of the 
members for Newport (the sister borough to 
Launceston), in January, 1624, having for his 
colleague Sir John Eliot, who then commenced 
his active patriotic life. A year later Estcott 
was again returned to the House of Commons, 
but this time for Launceston and in company 
with Beville Grenville, Eliot’s personal and 
political friend, who had previously sat for 
Cornwall ; and they were re-elected in 1626. 
From this time he disappears from sight, 
though Foster in his ‘Alumni Oxonienses’ 
says he died about 1641-2. As _ bearing 
upon the likelihood of his having compiled 
or possessed such a document as is noted, 
two points are to be regarded as significant: 


lone that his uncle John Estcott (who 
31 to 34.—These names need no explanation. | suffered grievously for a free criticism of the 
It may be observed in concluding that} Parliament in 1642) was Deputy-Herald for 
while the hidage of East Anglia and Kent | Devon and Cornwall ; the other that, accord- 


gives one hide to about seventy statute acres, | ing to Dugdale, “ Rich. Escote, of Lincoln’s 


about four hundred statute acres. J. B. 


that of Mercia and Wessex gives one hide to | 


Inn,” possessed one of the cartularies of the 


| dissolved Priory of Launceston. He was there- 
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fore interested in records of the past. Any- 

thing else that could be furnished about him 

would specially interest the present writer. 
Atrrep F. Ropstns. 


Co-orpERATIVE Trapvinc.— The first Con- 
gress of the Co-operative Union held in the 
new century deserves a note. The meetings 
commenced on the 27th of May, at Middles- 
brough, when Mr. Joseph Warwick (the Pre- 
sident) mentioned some interesting facts as to 
the growth of the movement. The Union was 
started in 1844, when twenty-eight men com- 
bined together; their capital (which they 


South African than assegai or kraal. It is 
not South African in even the broadest sense, 
as, although now exclusively associated with 


| the Cape, it was in the seventeenth century 


pooled) was 28/. Their trade in the first year | 


was 710/. At the close of last year there were 
in the United Kingdom 1,464 distributing 
societies, having a membership of 1,709,371, 
with share capital of 20,586,231/., doing a 
trade of over fifty millions and handing back 
to the members 7,747,338/., showing a net 
saving on the spending power of the con- 
sumer of 15 per cent. N. 8. 8. 


SypeNHAM We ts Park.—The dedication 
of this park to public use for ever is of — 


to the antiquary. The name, as readers | 


of ‘N. & Q.” will remember, po 
some mineral springs discovered in 1640, and 
referred to by Evelyn in his ‘ Diary.’ Syden- 
ham is also associated with the poet Camp- 
bell ; there he passed the happiest years of 
his life, and remained until he became editor 
of the Vew Monthly. A. N. Q. 


Sr. BarnaBas’s Day, June.—May I be 
allowed to say, with Pe Frsence to a reply 
under the heading ‘Suffolk Name for Lady- 
bird,’ ante, p. 396, that St. Barnabas’s Day 
is the day on which the sun in his upward 
course in the zodiac attains such a height 
that there is no absolute darkness in the 
midnight sky! The old saying as preserved 
in this part of England is 

Barnaby bright, 
All day and no night. 
The longest day and summer solstice fall on 
22 June, when suminer begins. 
Joun P. STILWELL. 
Hiltield, Yateley, Hants. 


“Meauies.”"—This word came into promi- 
nence, according tu the ‘Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary,’ from being used in newspapers 
in connexion with the Zulu war of 1879. Its 
derivation is given incorrectly not only in 
the ‘ Eneyclopwdie, ’ which assumes it to be 
from English mea/, but even in the ‘Century 
Dictionary,’ which calls it South African. 
It is a Portuguese term, no more originally 


current in West Africa, which means that we 
must have obtained it independently from 
the Portuguese before we became familiar 
with the Cape Dutch (ultimately Portuguese) 
milje, pronounced mealie. In an anonymous 
work called ‘ The Golden Coast’ (1665) I find 
on p. 14 a reference to “milly,” and on p. 76 
“their bread is of mzd//a or mais.” Bosman’s 
‘Guinea’ (1705)distinguishes between “greater 
milhio” and “lesser milhio,” which are evi- 
dently identical with the “grosse milie ” and 
“kleine milie ” of ‘ Gold-Cust ’ (1673). 
The French equivalents were “ gros mil” and 
“petit mil.” Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Hutt Sayinc.—About twenty-five years 
ago a popular saying in the Hull dialect was 
“Ah ’ll travis ther,” or sometimes in better 
English it was put “I will travis thee. 
This saying had almost gone out of use, and 
has just been mentioned in the local papers 
on the death of the respected local stipendiary 
magistrate Mr. Twiss, who tempered justice 
with merey. His predecessor Mr. Travis 
was noted for his severe sentences ; hence the 
threat of punishment, which carried terror to 
not a few in the chief town on the Humber. 
Some years since, | remember, when Sir Albert 
K. Rollit, M.P., was President of the Hull 
Literary and P hilosophical Society, he lectured 
on ‘Word Phrases,’ &e., and the greatest hit 
he made in his admirable address was “ Ah ‘Il 
travis ther.” His memory was, and [ suppose 
is still, well stored with local lore. 

WILLIAM ANDREWS. 

Royal Institution, Hull. 


**Coost.”"—-When Duncan Gray, according 
to his veracious historian, went a-courting 
“on blythe Yule-night,” the reception he got 
at the outset of his experiment was not 
varticularly encouraging. On the contrary, 
Maggie, the young: lady whose good opinion 
he desired to win, “coost her head fu’ heich,” 
and Duncan no doubt felt considerably dis- 
concerted, with the trying siiua- 
tion, in his “Golden Treasury” volume of 
_— Lyrics’ (p. 364, ed. 1898) the late 
Mr. Palgrave annotated “coost” as carried, 
which gives a very imperfect idea of what 
actually oceurred. Maggie cast or tossed 
her head, not merely ide, 
as suggested by Prof. Palgrave’s gloss, but 
indicating supreme contempt. The word is 
the same as that which occurs in the descrip- 
tion of the ghostly dance in “Auld kirk 
Alloway,” when the fun grew so fast and 
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furious, and the heat so great, that * ilka 
carlin,” miraculously perspiring, “coost her 
duddies to the wark.” The same form is 
found in ‘ The Boatie Rows, although Ewen’s 
spelling differs from that of Burns : 
I cuist my lines in Largo bay. 
In reference to Burns as represented in the 
“ Golden Treasury ” volume, it may be permis 
sible to add here that, even with the warning 
siven in his note, it is a pity that Prof. Pal 
grave included the two stanzas added by 
John Hamilton to the exquisite lyric “O' a 
the airts the wind can blaw.” The y are good 
in themselves, but they form an excrescence 
on the song. Besides, they are apt to be 
read as an integral part of the whole, while 
the unobtrusive little sentence regarding 
them, in the note at the end of the volume, 
is altogether unnoticed. Tuomas BAYNE. 


Tetecrarny: irs [xvention.—The 
Barthélemy seems to have had a prevision of 
the practical use to be made of electricity in 
sending messages. Writing to Madame du 
Dettand in 1772, he observes : 

“It is said that with two timepieces, the hands 
of which are magnetic, it is enoug Af to move one of 
these hands to make the other take the same direc 
tion, so that by causing one to strike twelve the 
other will strike the same hour. Let us suppose that 
artificial magnets were improved to the point that 
their virtue could communicate itself from here to 
Paris; you have one of these timepieces, we another 
of them ; instead of hours we tind the letters of the 
alphabet on the dial. Every day at a certain hou 
we turn the hand, and M. Wiard (Madame du 
Detfand’s secretary] puts together the letters and 
reads This idea pleases me immensely. It would 
soon be corrupted by applying it to spying in 
armies and in politics, but it would be very agree 
able in commerce and in friendship.”—-** Correspon 
dance Compléte de M™@* du Deffand avee la Duchesse 
de Choiseul, Abbé Barthélemy et M. Craufurt, 
publice avec une introduction par M. le Marquis 
de Sainte-Aulaire,” tome ii, p..224. 

M. FP. 


“Fark” AND MAKING “ Farr.”—The desire 
of girls budding into womanhood is to become 
fair, and things are done in secret with the 
objec t of producing the desired effect. This 
tolk-lore is no doubt of very ancient descent, 
and contributors may be able to give some 
details of interest. Some eat chalk, munch 
rice, abstain from meat, and others burn 
pieces of tea-cake black through and eat 
them for the same purpose. It is somewhat 
curious that white and black substances are 
believed to produce the same effect. 

THos, RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

Tue WILLIAM BEACON. 


BLAcK Many 


la closer 
| measures 
| fringed at the ends. 


| gates, 


readers of * N. & Q. will be interested in the | 


| of the Western Highlands of Scotland. 


following lines, which were written by Lord 
Archibald Campbell, brother of the Duke of 
Argyll, on the occasion of the lighting for 
the first time, on the afternoon of Monday, 
13 May, of the light in the beacon tower 
erected at Duart Point, Mull, as a memorial 
of William Black, who was an ardent lover 
Lord 
\rchibald Campbell has, by the way, written 
a good deal of verse, I wonder if many 
readers of ‘N. & Q. are familiar with his 
lines in the Scottish vernacular addressed to 
Andrew Lang. Here is the little poem written 
for the Black memorial and dedicated to the 
daughters of the novelist :— 
In Strence ALL. 
Here, ‘mid the splendour of the dying day, 
We consecrate this light, in love’s own way, 
In silence all. 
It is in silence that the day is born; 
It is in silence that the day, well worn, 
Sinks into night. 
Is*t not in silence that deep love is born? 
It is in silence that deep grief is borne— 
n silen e all. 
Jounx Gricor. 


105, Choumert Road, Peckham. 


Cot, ArcHIBALD Srracnuan.—-In the ‘ Die- 
tionary of National Biography’ (lv. 9) the 
date of Col. Strachan’s death is given vaguely 
as 1651. It took place i in November, 1652, as 
the following extract from a newspaper 
proves. <A letter dated Leith, 13 November, 
says: 

‘The great champion of the Kirk, Col. Straghen, 
was this “day buried, dying e xcommunicate (bec ause 
he came in to the E nglish). “ew Scots came to his 
buriall, but many English went, so that it may bee 
said, hee lived a Scot, but buryed by English.” 
Sercval Proceedings in Parliament, 1-25 Nov., 
lier. 

H. Firru. 

Damask Linen: St. Georce.—On 30 April 
last, the octave of St. George's Day, I officiated 
at a village wedding in my Worcestershire 
parish. In the afternoon, according to a 


not uncustomary invitation, | went to the 
cottage of the bride’s family — a timbered, 
thatched, and whitewashed cottage— where 


a dozen of us sat down to tea and more than 
filled the room. We did not sit at ease, for 
the ancient stone floor was very uneven. The 
tea-table was covered with a cloth which had 
belonged to the bride’s great-grandmother. 
I borrowed it the next day, in order to make 
examination. It is of coarse linen, 
about 6ft. by 7ft., and is slightly 
‘In the midst of walls, 
domes, and cross - bearing towers, of 
a somewhat Byzantine type, appear first 
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St. George, an armed knight on horseback, 
holding in his right hand an upright sword, 
and with his left thrusting his lance into 
the open jaws of a dragon; over his head, 
RITER S. GEORGE; secondly, a lady in seven- 
teenth-century costume,standing nearan open 
gateway and a palm-like tree, and holding 
a dog by a cord; by her side, DES KONIGES 
rocuTeR. These devices occur twelve times, 
and face the upper and under surfaces of the 
eloth alternately ; the whole surrounded by 
a flower border. Similar designs have been 
mentioned in 1* 8. ii. 199; iii. 13, 229; iv. 
446; 3" S. iv. 473, 528 ; StS. vi. 227, 286, 496. 
W. C. B. 
Banquet or Spring Ontons.—A curious 
custom is annually observed at Bourne, 
Lincolnshire. They have what is called a 
“White Bread Meadow,” and this was let on 
19 April for the year. The rent goes to 
provide the householders in Westgate Ward 
with loaves of white bread, in accordance 
with the request of the founder of the 
charity. After the distribution there was 
an audit of the accounts, and the company 
were regaled with bread, cheese, and spring 
onions. This custom has not been recorded 
in ‘N. & Everarp Home CoLeMan. 
71, Breckneck Road. 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
- order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


SOMERVILLE’s ‘Cuace.’—I am told that 


Polesworth, but that it occurred “ certainly 

before 1627.” He was appointed a trustee of 

Rugby School in 1602, and again in 1614. 

Can any reader send me the exact date of his 

death A. T. MIcHett. 
Rugby. 


Rev. James Cuartres.—Any biographical 
details concerning the above will be weleome. 
He died at Warboys, Hunts, 1 September, 
1823. He was Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge; head master of Atherstone Free 
Grammar School for thirty years ; viear of 
Godmanchester ; and held the vicarage of 


| West Haddon from 1784 to 1823. 


about the middle of the eighteenth century 


some misguided person was so disgusted with 
the blank verse of this poem— while satisfied 
enough with the matter of it—that he trans- 
lated it into heroic couplets! [ should much 
like to have particulars of this four de force. 
My informant saw the book on a bookstall, 
but thought at the time he did not want it. 

J. 

Oxford. 


ENGLIsnh REPRESENTATIVE AT THE FUNERAL 
or ALEXANDER IL.— You will greatly oblige 
me by saying which duke was sent to 
Russia to represent King George IV. on 
the occasion of the funeral of the Emperor 
Alexander I. in 1826. J. M.S. 


Sir Henry Goopyere.—In the ‘ Worthies 
of Warwickshire’ the author, the Rev. F. L. 
Colvile, says that he could not ascertain the 
date of the death of Sir Henry Goodyere, of 


| uUppon ; 


Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Joun Garratt, Lorp Mayor or Lonpon. 
—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q. favour me 
with the date of death of John Garratt, Lord 
Mayor of London 1824-5! He was alderman 
of Bridge (Without) Ward 1821-31, and his 
name appears in the Commission of Lieu- 
tenancy for London in the * Royal Kalendar’ 
up to 1861 inclusive, which suggests that he 
must have died either in that year or late in 
1860, but | can find no notice or record of 
his death. B. 


Vaura as A FemaLte Name.—Kindly give 
me the origin and meaning of the woman’s 
name Valia (or Vahlia, [am not sure of the 
spelling). I believe it is either a Russian or 
Polish name. Masor. 


* Tuen” = THan.—At what date did the 
comparative conjunction “then” finally be- 
come “than”? On p. 268 of “The Original 
of all Plots in Christendom, &ec., by W. Say- 
well, D.D., Master of Jesus Colledge in Cam- 
bridge (London, 1680),” one finds: “ But they 
had other notions of a General Council, about 
the beginning of the Reformation...... then 
they have had since.” In all other places in 
this volume “than” is used, and in this it 
may be a misprint. I have read a copy o 
this book in which the following misprints 
have been marked in an apparently seven- 
teenth-century handwriting: p. 52, ‘* same” 
read sound; p. 66, ‘*Pius” read Sartus, 
‘state” read date; p. 119, “your” read 
p. 123, “having” read have ; p. 136, 
“ Religion” read re/y on; p. 187, “ Alivani” 
read Almain; p. 190, “Augustine” read 
Augustane ; p. 225, “Satisfaction ” read Sanct/- 
Jication; p. 406, “Socinians” read Simonians ; 

"read First. 
E. 8. Dopeson. 


p. 411, °° 
“Sawney.”—In the opening chapter of 
‘Tancred’ Curzon Street is described as 
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ceasing to be a thoroughfare, in the time of 
the tale, “after a long, straggling, sawney 
course.” In chap. v. Lady Hampshire is said 
to have spoken “in her sawney voice of 


factitious enthusiasm, as if she pitied the lot | 


of all those who were not about to sleep in 
wet sheets.” What is the precise signification 
of “sawney The dictionaries immediately 
available do not help, except to the extent 
of giving a similar form as a variant of 
“Sawny, the national nickname for a 


Scotsman. The meanings offered in Halliwell | 


seem inappropriate to either of the usages 
cited. Tuomas BayNe. 


Mourne Famity.—There is a letter signed 
Francis Moline in a pamphilet relating to the 
execution of a Capt. Burley in the Civil War. 
The letter is dated 4 February, 1647, from 
Carisbrooke Castle. Is anything more known 
of this Francis Moline or any of the same 
name! I am also very anxious to get into 
communication with a family of the same 
name in France with whom an ancestor of 
mine had correspondence in 1767 — the 
Molines of St. Yon. I see from the British 
Museum Catalogue that a General Alexandre 
Pierre Moline de Saint Yon published a book 
on the Counts of Toulouse in 1860, Can any 
one tell me how | can find out the present 
address of this family ? 

REGINALD HAINES, 

Uppingham. 


SKULLS ON TombstoNes.—In churchyards 
in Aberdeenshire, and perhaps elsewhere, 
skulls carved on tombstones have sometimes 
a projection like a mushroom growing as it 
were out of the ear on the side most exposed 
to view. What does it represent ! 

JouN MILNE. 

108, Clifton Road, Aberdeen. 


Louris XVL: Account or Deatu.— 
At Sotheby’s a little while ago was sold an 
autograph letter from Sanson, the exeecu- 
tioner, to the editor of a newspaper in Paris. 
The letter is dated 20 February, 1793, or 
less than a month after the execution of 
Louis XVL, and gives a minute account 
of the last moments of the king and the 
words used by him upon the scaffold. Sanson 
was not only an eye-witness, but also a most 
important actor in a scene which must have 
been still vividly in his recollection as he 
wrote, yet the account does not coincide in 
all points with other accounts to which we 
are accustomed. He takes some pains to 
contradict a report, probably circulated at 
the time, that the king struggled violently 
and had to be bound by force. “ Liespéece de 


petit débat qui si fit au pied de lechaffaud ” 
was due to his dislike to taking off his coat 
| or having his hands tied, and his wish to be 
| permitted to cut his hair off himself. Sanson 
also implies that the king was not at any 
time allowed to address the peuple, as he 
wished to do, and that when it was explained 
to him that “la chose étoit impossible,” he 
| permitted himself to be led to the guillotine. 
it was here, and to those standing around 
him -not to the people—that he made his 
speech. ‘The words alsv are not the same as are 
given in other accounts. The letter concludes 
| with an admission that “il a soutenu tout 
cela avec un sang troid et une fermetté que 
nous a tous éetonnes. ls this letter known 
to historians! L need not point out that the 
account varies from that given by Carlyle, 
Bertrand-Moleville, Cléry, De Conches, &e, 
Some years ago your correspondent Dr. 
CHANCE gave some interesting notes from the 
‘Mémoires des Sansons, a work not often 
met with ; in it there may be something on 
the subject. Cuarves L. Linpsay. 

(Dr. CHaNce’s note at 8 5S. x. 249 dealt with 
Sanson’s interview with Louis, when the king sug- 
gested an improvement in the construction of the 
guillotine. Ukr. CuaNce also had a note on the 
history of the guillotine in S'S, xi. 22, but neither 
article describes the kings execution. | 


FiLLiIncHAM Famity.—l desire to ascertain 
all that is to be known about the Fillingham 
family. They were, L understand, at one 
time resident in Lincolnshire. What was the 
origin of the name! Where can any record 
respecting them be best found, &e. / 

G. FILLINGHAM, 

16, East Parade, Leeds. 


Dr. Barry.—In ‘The Journal of Mrs. 
Fenton’ (Arnold), which is an interesting 
chronicle of European society in India, 
Mauritius, and ‘Tasmania in 1826-30, a refer- 
ence to this curious figure in military history 
crops up. Can any reader state if he (or she) 
is the only such instance known among 
English commissioned officers! Dr. Barry 
was in 1829 the military “superintending 
surgeon” at Port Louis, and the author, 
who was on friendiy terms with him, states 
that an extraordinary mystery then sur- 
rounded him, and that he was said to bea 
woman. Mrs. Fenton writes that she had 
been informed of this, when in India a year 
or two previously, by a nurse who, sent by 
a patient in urgent need, had entered the 
doctor's room unceremoniously, and had seen 
that the doctor was not of the sex which he 
professed to be. The nurse, thus obtaining 


by accident the dector’s secret, had excited 
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his enmity and had been pursued by his 
dislike, the result being that she lost her 
employment and was driven from Cape 
Town, where the incident occurred. I believe 
this Dr. Barry to be identical with the 
military surgeon who is mentioned by one 
or two other writers as having a long career 
in the army, and having died many years 
after 1830 in London, when his secret was 
discovered. Can any reader supply refer- 
ences ! W. H. QuARRELL. 
|The ‘ D.N.B. states that Dr. James Barry entered 
the army as a hospital assistant 5 July, ISI3; be- 
came inspector-general 7 Dec., ISOS; and died in 
London 25 July, 1865, the fact that the doctor was a 
woman not being discovered till after death. ] 


Ernest Bussy.—Amongst my poetic and 
other extracts | have, in one of my manuscript 
books, a little poem entitled ‘Chant des 
Amours,’ by Ernest Bussy, “a Swiss poet, 
as [have noted. It consists of four five- line 
stanzas, and, like Mr. Alfred Austin’s poem 
‘The Golden Year,’ it goes through the four 
seasons, Only it does not end so painfully as 
Mr. Austin’s pathetie lyric. Can any one tell 
me anything about Ernest Bussy! What 
else has he written! Here is the first verse 
of Bussy’s ‘ Chant ’:— 

Dans les svirs d’Avril ott toute fleur pousse, 

Ou le cour s'emplit de pensces d'amour, 

Parle-lui trés bas d'une voix trés douce. 

Dans les soirs d’ Avril ot toute tleur pousse 

Hate-toi @aimer! Le printemps est court. 
JONATHAN Boucurer. 


“BETWEEN THE DEVIL AND THE DEEP SEA.” 
—Origin and earliest references for this 
phrase are asked. G. 

SCHILLER, PutLosopHer.—Will some kind 
reader inform me if there are any French 
translations of the works of this philosopher, 
especially of his most valuable contribution 
to the philosophy of evolution called ‘ Riddles 
of the Sphinx’! He was a professor of the 
Cornell University and an M.A. (Oxon.) in 
1894. Is he still alive?’ Who have been his 
critics ? TYRONE. 


Duat Numper IN ProvinctaL German, 
In the Flieqgende Bldtter, vol. evii. p. 216, 
& peasant speaking to his two sons is made 
to say, “Scho’ war's, Buab’n, brav habt’s 
Sach’ g’macht !” Is enka (=enker) a late sur 
vival of the dual possessive, meaning * your’ 
(comp. Early English nter)!? What is the 
dialect represented, and are any other du: aul 
forms still in use B. 


_ ARISTOTLE ON A Fiy.—In a sermon of Dr. 
South I read, “ Life is so high a perfection 
of being that in this respect the least fly or 


mite is a more noble being than a star.” This 
memorable observation | long ago heard to 
be as old Aristotle, and yet | have not 
met with it in his works. I shall therefore 
feel very grateful to any Aristotelian reader 
of *N. & Q. who will enlighten my ignorance 
in this regard. Where is it? 
James D. BUTLER. 
Madison, Wis. 


GrorceE Cooper, of Clarendon Park, Wilts, 
next brother to the first Earl of Shaftesbury. 
Is it known when he died? He was alive in 
1677. His only surviving son died un- 
married in 1727 ; but he left six daughters, 
of whom the eldest was wife of William 
Hanham, of Wimborne, Dorset, ancestor of 
the present baronet. D. Pink. 


Beglies, 
GREEK PRONUNCIATION, 
(9 vii. 146, 351.) 

I am surprised that there seems still so 
much difference of opinion on the pronuncia- 
tion of Latin and Greek. Surely, when French, 
Italians, and Germans agree as to the re 
nunciation of the vowels « (“ah”), ¢ (“eh”), 
‘(as in “oblique ”), it is insular in 
us to set up Queen Elizabe th’s Protestant 
prejudices in defence of an E nglish pronun- 
ciation which is only semi-E nglish, for Eng- 
lish it is the short of “feet,” ¢s of “ease.” 
Our short ain “Ann” is somewhat peculiar, 
differing slightly in quality from the « in 
“father,” but in the infinite gradations of the 
vowel scale this goes for little. To my ear 
Italian o in Roma is a diphthong = English 
in “home ”=French «wu in “chaux *==French 
6 in “le notre” =English ow in “ show,” 6 
of “not” followed by and combined with 
w of “Liwellyn.” Here then Italian, and to 
some extent French, vary the quality of a 
vowel between long and short, or in lengthen- 
ing add another sound, as we ‘do in le ngthen- 
ing ¢, adding an a sound and getting the 
diphthong ai, as “ice” =are, sit, site, &e. 

It is probably impossible to say certainly 
whether Cicero pronounced the o in nobilis 
as the French sound the o in_ noble, ce, 
nearly like English av in “caw,” or as the 
Italians sound the o in Roma. 

As absolute certainty is unattainable, is it 
not legitimate to teach such a pronunciation 
as shall be uniform, letting each sign stand 
for one sound only? Thus | would pronounce 
the diphthong @ in Cvsar like the « in 
German Kaiser, though it cannot be gain- 
said that at some time Latinists pronounced 
it like the e in fete. 
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UV or » perhaps presents the greatest difti- 
culty. Can any scholar say when Italian » 
superseded an older Roman w/’ That the ¢ of 
the first syllable of s//ya is short by nature 
is proved by Hor., Od. I. 23, 1-4: 

Vitas hinnuleo me similis Chloé, 
Querenti pavidam montibus aviis 
Matrem, non sine vano 
Aurarum, et sili metu. 
Now if u or v is always to be sounded as u in 
“pull” or w in “well,” how can si/we be a 
spondee any more than @dhuc ? 

As for Greek pronunciation, apart from the 
accentual marks I should say that the reasons 
for doubt are few. The vowels must be 
sounded as in Italian, with perhaps the ex- 
ception that w may have stood for the French 
o in noble; « may have been=», as the 
pass. ind. pres. second sing. tirry or timre: 
seems to indicate; ae undoubtedly was 
sounded as a? in “aisle”; o« as in all lan- 
guages ; ev and »v perhaps=English yoo, as 
in “neuter,” or as ew in Ewelme. 

I think it possible that if teachers began 
early enough they might get their pupils to 
sound accented syllables with a slightly 
higher musical intonation without stress or 
loudness. Failing that, I think they should 


be taught to sound the accents as in modern | 


Greek, ¢.¢., with additional stress or loudness 
on the syllables marked. This latter method 
has given us St. Heléna and Sophia. 
T. 
Harpenden. 


How can we be sure what was the “ Roman 
fashion” of pronouncing Latin? Take, for 
instance, the ancient Roman town Reate, now 
Rieti. Why may we not say that the Romans 
pronounced the word as English schoolboys 
used to be taught to pronounce it, but that 
modern Italians, in order to preserve the 
sound, have been obliged to change all the 
vowels ? SHERBORNE. 


Waurrterrt’s Hosrrrat, Croypon (9 8. vi. 
341, 383, 402, 423, 479,513; vii. 178, 256, 358) 
When Mr. Arvyorr voluntarily places himself 
in the position of a disputant, it hardly be- 
comes him to regret, or express sorrow, that 
the person he would call to book does not 
accept his dictum, lacks faith in the autho- 
rities he quotes, or demurs to his assertions. 
If any one has cause to express concern over 
the subject, it is myself, because Mr. Arnott 
initiated the discussion, and now apparently 
is unable, from some cause, to carry his case 
to a legitimate issue. At one of the references 
given it will be found Mr. Arnorr expressed 
as his opinion that it was “ undesirable that 
the explanation on the ‘ Admonition to Parlia- | 


ment’ should be allowed to rest as if there 
was any real doubt with regard to the author- 
ship.” In this | acquiesced, and gave him 
facts and circumstances calculated to throw a 
new light on the matter, if not to dispel any 
doubt in his mind as to who was the author 
of the A\dmonitions.’ 

Now Mr. Arnorr contents himself with 
futile regret, without any attempt to show 
just cause for his pain of mind, but satisfies 
lis argumentative acumen by naming “ three 
more authorities.” It would not do to enter 
upon the question as to what Mr. Arnorr 
really means when he uses the term “ autho- 
rities”: too often authorities (so called) are 
simply compilers, who take for granted what 
previous writers have set down, without an 
attempt to verify their assertions. 

1 am entitled to ask, Has Mr. Arnort taken 
any steps to prove the authenticity of the 
“authorities” he has given? I might also 
ask if Mr. Arnort has ever seen ‘An Admoni- 
|tion to Parliament’? Has he taken the 
| trouble to compare the style of writing of 
| the two ‘\dmonitions’? Has he read any of 
| Whitgift’s statements respecting them? How- 
jever, | now propose to probe the subject a 
| little deeper than Mr. ARNoTT apparently 
has, with the simple desire that those in- 
| terested in the matter may be led to examine 
for themselves, and thus set at rest an Eliza- 
bethan ecclesiastical point. 

The ‘Admonition to Parliament’ in the 
British Museum is indexed under T. Cart- 
wright, and isa small 12mo book, dated outside 
1572, but wants a title-page. The book consists 
principally of two parts, the first headed on 
each page ‘An Admonition to Parliament,’ the 
second part being headed on each page ‘A 
Second Admonition to Parliament.’ At the 
end of the first part, and between it and the 
‘Second Admonition,’ is a page and a half, 
titled “ To the Christian Reader,” and opening 
thus: “J have thoughte good, in this latter 
end of our booke, for sundry considerations, 
to certify you (beloved brethren) of the reasons 
that have moved us who are the Authors of 
these treatises to kepe backe our names...... 
Now who is the I which I have italicized? 
It could not be Field and Wilcox. The “we” 
in the body of the matter referred to might 
be explained by a desire to confuse the reader, 
or on the editorial basis. 

Between the page and a half quoted from 
and the ‘S 


Second Admonition’ are four leaves, 
the first being titled “To the Godly Readers, 
Grace and Peace from God,” &e., and reading : 


| “The Treatyse ensuing (christian reader) being 


purposely meant as the tytle pretendeth to be, 
a seconde Admonition to the Parliament,” & 
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It goes on to say, “It is feared few will read 
it, but it will be critisced by those who do not 
read it”; and this is emphasized by “ whereof 
we have had too much experience in the former 

‘Admonitions. Now if any doubt existed as 
to the meaning of the first personal pronoun, 
and the introduction of “ we” in the body of 
the reasons for the absence of an author's 
name, it is clearly removed by the “we” 
italicized by myself, because the second 
‘Admonition’ here spoken of is admitted by 
Me. Arnorr to be, and unquestionably was, 
the production of Cartwright. 

Let me now turn to Archbishop Whitgift’s 
answer to ‘An Admonition’ (1572, p. 141), 
from which it appears that when Ire had 
ended the answer, a new edition of the same 
‘Admonition’ was received by him, for he 
writes, “ After I had ended this confutation 
of the ‘ Admonition,’ there comes to my hande 
a newe edition of the same, wherein some 
things be added, some detracted and some 


altered, I thought good here breetly to set | 


downe and examine...... ” Here we have evi- 
dence that more than one edition of ‘An| 
Admonition’ was published. In the same 
book, 1572, under the heading “ An answer 
to the seconde parte of the libell called 
‘An Admonition to Parliament,” p. 146, 
is the following: “You complayne much of 
unbrotherley and uncharitable entreating of 
you, of removing you from your offices and 
places, ke.” This can only apply to Cart- 
wright. In Whitgift’s ‘Defense of the 
Answer to the Admonition’ (1574, p. 38) he 
writes :— 


“You deny that you saye, there is no lawful or | 


no ordinarye calling of Ministers in England, which 
is Strange to mee, for whereunto then tendeth all 


that which is wrytten in your book touching the | 


election and calling of Ministers, or that which is 
written in the fyrst ‘ Admonition.’ 


If Cartwright did not pen the sirst * Admoni- 
tion,’ or was in no way responsible for it, why 
should Whitgift here, in his criticism of the 
second, complain to Cartwright of the first’ 
Is it not clear evidence of the fact that Whit- 
gift was perfectly acquainted with who was 
accountable for all the ‘ Admonitions ’? 
Again, Cartwright wrote an ‘ Epistle dedi- 
cated to the Church of England, and in 
‘An Answer’ to it (p. 1), Whitgift writes, 
“I doubte whether you meane good faith 
or no, when you would make us beleeve that 
you take us for heathen, for surely that 
doth not appeare either by the jirst or 2 
‘Admonition,’ or by this your booke.” I 
submit to the impartial reader that here 
alone is incontrovertible evidence that 
Cartwright wrote or inspired all the ‘ Admo- 


nitions’; and to tell me that certain “ authori- 
ties” say the opposite is merely stamping 
them as either unreliable or uninformed 
persons—persons who have not investigated 
the matter thoroughly. 

There cannot be a shadow of doubt that 
Whitgift was kept well informed of every 
movement and action of Cartwright’s ; and 
if further proof of this was wanting, we have 
it on p. 807 (1574) :— 

“But to satisfye your desire that would so gladly 
know what a libell is, I will tell you in few words, 
an infamous libell is that, that is written in verse 
or prose, to ye infamy and slander of any man to ye 
which the author dare not set his name. This is an 
infamous libell and it most aptly agreeth to ye booke 

called ‘An Admonition to ye Parliament.”’ 
Here we have “a home thrust ”—no “ stab in 
the dark,” but an unmistakable pointing 
to Cartwright’s libel in publishing the first 
*‘Admonition to Parliament,’ for it cou/d not 
refer to the second, which was known to be by 
Cartwright. 

Then with respect to the diction of both 

*‘Admonitions,’ the similarity is so marked 
that it could hardly be doubted they were 
inspired by the same individual ; and if this is 
not plain to the casual reader, it was evidently 
quite patent to the archbishop, as shown by 
an extract from his ‘Defense of the Answer 
to the Admonition’ (p. 38) :— 

“ Bothe the ‘ Admonitions’ saye (that it is scarce 
come to the outwarde face of a Church ryghtly 
reformed), and the seconde ‘ Admonition’ addeth 
(that the truthe in thys Churche dothe in a manner 
but peepe oute from behynde the screene).” 

And further on Whitgift writes: “I omitte 
to rec ite the particul: ur phrases of the fyrste 

‘Admonition’ and your modest speaches in 
this booke.” 

More need not, I opine, be produced to 
satisfy an unbiassed mind, and yet I cannot 
refrain from addinga quotation from Whitgift’s 
‘Defense of the Answer to the Admonition’ 
(1574, P. 280). Here we have Cartwright’s 
words, “that the two Treatises called the 
*‘Admonition’ were written by diverse per- 
sons, the one not knowing the other's doings.” 
To which Archbishop Whitgift replies :— 

“Tt cannot be true, for both the partes have one 
title. they bee in one volume, they were printed 
in one letter, at one tyme by one and the same 
prynter, and came abroade together, neyther were 
they ever separated that I knowe or can under- 
stande. Moreover this bewrayeth all, and con- 
demneth you, the one that hath ne conscience in 
wryting untruths, that in the beginning of the 
‘“Admonition’ mention is made of both of these 
treatises in these words. Two treateyses you have 
here ensuying (beloved in Christe), whyche yee 
must read, &c.” 


To me it is clear, from my personal investi- 
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gation, that those who assert Cartwright is 
not responsible for ‘An Admonition to Par- 
liament’ did not take sutticient trouble to 
examine with care the evidence [ now 
adduce, if they ever examined it at all. 

Mr. Arnott at the last reference names 
the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ as 
one of the “three more authorities.” I am 
ee to ask if he actually consulted it. If 
he did he could not avoid noting, as I have, 
the extraordinary manner in which the 
article under the letter W is at variance 
with, if it does not contradict, that under the 
letter C. In the first we are informed, * ‘Field 
and Wilcox were held responsible for it [‘ An 
Admonition to Parliament ’] by the authori- 
ties, Lecause they nude an attempt to present it 
to Parliament” (the italics are my own), and 
we are informed they were committed to 
Newgate, 7 July, 1572. It will be observed 
that they were not charged with being the 
authors. Under the latter letter it is stated 
‘An Admonition to Parliament’ “was the 
work of two clergymen, Field and Wileox ” So 
much for the lucidity of the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography. Although I was con- 
vinced both * Admonitions’ give evidence, in 
style, manner of expression, and thought, of 
having their birth in the same person, yet I 
have not rested on that alone, but ‘have 
offered evidence which it will, [I think, be 
ditticult to overturn. Nevertheless I am 
open to correction and conviction when more 
satisfactory proof is adduced. 

AtFreD Cuas. JoNAs. 

AGE oF ENTRY it INNs or Court §, vi. 
LO7, 195, 278, 333 ; vii. 17).—It may be beyond 
the intended scope of the original query, but 
the following extracts from Sir Thos. Elyot’s 

‘Governour, 1 1531 (ed. H. H.S. Crofts, 1883), 
seem to touch on the matter from a slightly 
different point of view—the social—and are 
much earlier than the quotation at the first 
reference, which was from 1593, and about 
Wentworth :— 

““Wherefore lete men replie as they list, but, in 
myne opinion, men be wonderfully disceyued nowe 
a dayes, (I dare nat saye with the persuasion of 
wuarice,) that do put their children at the age of | 
XILIL or XV yeres to the — of the lawes of the 
realme of Englande (/.¢., 


“Than children at iit or <v yeres olde, in 
whiche tyme springeth courage, set all in pleasure, 
and pleasare is in nothyng that is nat facile or 
elegaunt, beyng brought to the most difliculte and | 
graue lernyng whiche hath no thinge illecebrouse | 
or delicate to tickyll their tender wyttes and alure | 
them to studie (onles it be lucre, whiche a gentyll | 
witte lytle estemeth,) the more parte, vainquisshed 
with tediousnesse, do guye them to gamyng and | 
other (as I mought saye) idle busynesse nowe called 
pastymes ; or els if they be in any wyse therto 


constrayned, they apprehendyng a piece therel, as 
if they beyng longe in a derke dungeon onely dyd 
se by the light of a candell, than if after XX or 
XXX _ yeres “studie they happen to come amonge 
wyse men, hering maters comme ented of concerning 
publike weale or outwarde attaires betwene princes, 
they no lasse be astonied than if commyng out of a 
darke house at noone dayes they were sodaynly 
striken in the eyen with a bright sonne beame, 
But I C ske nat this in reproc he of lawyers 
136-7). 

“Bat to resorte unto lawyars. I thinke verily if 
children were broughte uppe as I have written, and 
continually were retayned in the right studie of 
very philosophy until they passed the age of XXI 
yeres, and then set to the lawes of this realme (being 
ones brought to a more certayne and compendiouse 
studie, and either in englisshe, latine, or good 
french, written in a more clene and elegant stile) 
undoughtedly they shuld become men of so excel- 
lent wisedome that throughout all the worlde 
shulde be founden in no commune weale more noble 
counsaylours......” (/.¢., 141-3). 


There is, of course, no proof in this, but it 

must have been customary to put lads to the 

law in these early days, or Elyot would not 

have said so much about it. I would recom- 

mend to your first correspondent a reading 

of the volumes quoted. S. L. Perry. 
Ulverston. 


Duke or S. vii. 329).— 
The Kings of England from William I. to 
Henry ILL. used the titles of King of England 
and Duke of Normandy. Normandy was 
invaded by Philip, King of France, in 1203, 
and conquered by him the next year. [t was 
formally resigned by King John in 1206, but 
reclaimed by Henry ILL. in 1223. Edward IL. 
gave up all claim to the duchy, and changed 
the tit es to King of England, Lord of Ire- 
land, and Duke of Aquitaine, which were 
used by his son Edward Il. Edward LIL 
claimed the crown of France ; the titles were 
again altered to King of England and France 
(the dukedoms of Normandy and Aquitaine 
would merge in this title), and Lord of 
Ireland, and these were continued to 
Henry VII. During the reigns from 
Henry VIII. to Queen Elizabeth the title 
of Lord of Ireland ceased, and King and 
(Jueen takes its place. The Stuart dy nasty 
added Scotland. From George toGeorge ii. 
they were styled King of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, Duke of Brunswick, 
Lunenburg, &e., but on 1 January, 1801, the 
title of King of France was dropped. 

Joun RADCLIFFE. 


ARMs OF ScoTLanp vii. 368).—Sir J. 
Balfour Paul (Lyon) says, in his *‘ Heraldry 
in Relation to Scottish History and Art,’ that 
the enactment of 1471 was never carried into 
effect, and that he knows of no instance of 
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the royal Scottish arms either at, or after, 

1471 without the tressure. Lyon thinks that 

the traditional French origin of the Scottish 
louble tressure “is very pretty, but it is not 

history.” GEORGE ANGUS. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


“SHIMMOZZEL” (9° S. vi. 266, 371; vii. 10, 
130).—The Berlin slang boasts the same 
beautiful word under the form of der Schda- 
nassel. Low women designate as such a 
man without means or unwilling to be 
liberal. It is not necessary to have recourse 
to the German sch/echt for the explanation 
of its first element, but the word may be 
fully accounted for from the Hebrew. It is 
compounded out of shé=he (who), /o—not, 
nasél (pron, mzdl)=luck : Thus it 
would signify literally “ who (has) no luck.” 

Dr. G. KRuEGER. 

Berlin. 


Jouxn Coe AND Famity (9 8. vii. 348).— 


A case of Coe v. Brond appears in the Suffolk | 
I 


Chancery Proceedings in the time of James I. 
Henry Coe contributed at St. Matthew’s, Ips- 
wich, to the relief of the captives at Algiers, 
on 21 October, 1680. Wilham and Charles 
Coe appear on the Subsidy Roll of West Row, 


Suffolk, 15 Charles L. The name of Coe will | 


be found on the tombstones at the churches 
of St. Margaret, [pswich, Creeting St. Peter, 
and Hessett, all in the county of Suffolk. 
Kast Anglian, vols. iv. vi., new series. 
Everarp Home CoLeman. 
7i, Brecknock Road. 


“Roven” anp “Succepangum ” (9 §, vii. 
149, 214, 258, 316).—-At the third reference Mr. 
WILson carries back the date of “ rouen” to 
1534. It is, however, of much higher antiquity ; 
for not only does it appear with the spelling 
“raweyne” in the ‘Promptorium Parvu- 
lorum’ of 1440, as Mr. Mayuew observed at 
the second reference, but there is evidence in 
the following quotation from Raine’s ‘ English 
Miscellanies’ (publications of Surtees Soc., 
Ixxxv. 85) that it was current in the four- 
teenth century : “ Aftermath...... In the Dur- 
ham Surveys, sec. xiv., the Latin word for it 
is Rewaynum. Cf. [Publ.] S[urt]. xxxii. 
170, 201, 212, 242.” Rewaynum is, of course, 
rewayn(e) latinized. Let me brietly advert to 
the etymology. The derivation from Middle 
English “row,” rough, proposed in the ‘ En- 
cyclopedie Dictionary, is ridiculous. The 

| word is identical with French regain, and, 
| like reward,” has filtered into our language 
| through a French dialect, ~ for hard g being 
|}common in the north-east of France. Littré 
notes as Picard forms reguin and rouain, 
and from Moisy’s ‘ Glossaire Anglo-Normand ’ 
I learn that revousn is the Norman word for 
our “rowen” (art. ‘Revouins’). The etymology 
is discussed more fully, if diversely, in the 
dietionaries of Littré, Scheler, and Hatzfeld, 
the last named being the latest authority. 

In connexion with my reply at the last 
reference, it may interest'Mr. WILson to learn 
that the Old French term for ‘* ruen cheese” 
was Jromage de gaain, the primitive form of 
(regain being, says Hatzfeld, gaim, quaim 
| (with which may be compared Ital. quaime), 


“Foutrice”: “Lock Etim”: “Care HERER” | while Scheler adduces gain and wain as its 


(9S. vii. 229, 353).—“ Foulrice” would be “ foul 
smelling” twig or shoot, of which “ foulrush ” 
would be a very apt rendering, for the twigs 
or shoots are very rush or reed like in growth. 


Loudon in his ‘Arboretum et Fruticetum | 


Britannicum,’ ii. 1010, calls it “ C. sanguinea, 
L. The blood-red-leaved, or common, dog- 
wood [s/c],” adding a number of synonyms 
with their derivations, e.g., “ Virga sanguinea 
is literally the bloody twig, alluding to the 
colour of the shoots, though they are not 
nearly so red as those of Cornus alia.” “ Lock 


elm” is not given by Loudon (iii. 1376-7), | 
nor any other synonym; but it may have | 
been one of the plants used in witchcraft to | 


open locks and reveal hidden treasure (see 


O. Fr. representatives. For examples see 
Godefroy, art. ‘Gaain.’ F. ADAMs. 


| * Aftermath,” or second mowing, was not 
}used by New England farmers in the last 
century. “Rowen” was their term, derived 
| doubtless from those eastern counties where 
| their forefathers lived. Nor has “rowen” 
| been yet displaced. James D. Butter. 
Madison, Wis. 


| Van per Mevuten anp Hucutensure (9% 
|S. vii. 87, 117)—My best thanks are due to 
the correspondent who kindly called my 
attention to Van der Meulen’s pictures at 
Versailles. A visit there enabled me_ to 
| identify the subject of my picture. 


Dyer, *‘ Folk-lore of Plants,’ 51, 82, 196-7). T| 

think I have noticed a specimen during the 

last quarter of a century at the south-west 

corner of Hospital Bridge, Twickenham, 

between the Hanworth Road and the ceme- 

tery. Tuomas J. JEAKEs. 
Tower House, New Hampton. 


| Sr. Gires’s Cuuren, Norruampron (9 
| vii. 367). Down to 1489 the mayor and 
| burgesses of Northampton met in St. Giles’s 
Church, and did their municipal business 
there,” is true in a sense—a newspaper sense 
—and the authority may be found in ‘The 
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Records of the Borough of Northampton,’ | leaving all her estates to her iain for rer 
published in two volumes in 1898 by order of | life. They had one son Jean, who died before 
the Corporation. In the first volume, edited | his mother. Constance Russe, 
by Mr. C. A. Markham, is transcript Swallowtield, 
(with translation where the original is not 
in English) of the most precious of North 
ampton’s archives, its * Liber Custumarum, 
There are a number of ordinances (by-laws) 
made “att the comon semble Holden in the as 
Chirche of Se yntGiles Thabbot, at “colloqum think he will find that they Rene ~ the two 
genale tent in ecclia Sci Egidij,” or at “con lovers who figure in Mozart's ‘Il Flaute 
Magico Parnick MAXWELL. 


“Pawina ann Tamino” (9" S. vil. 367), 
Two names which occur in the Terpsichore 
of Goethe's ‘Hermann und Dorothea. F. 
desires to know who these worthies were, | 


gregationem hitam in Eeelia pdict.” In the “a 
Bath. 
ow volume Dr. Cox says : 
‘There can be no doubt that, from about 1300, Pamina and Tamino are the names of two 


the town was enlarged and St. Giles included | lovers in Mozart's Zaubertléte, which was 
in the new walls, the co//oguinm generale ov con- | composed in 1791. * Hermann und Dorothea’ 
of | n (in English the Was written six or seven years later. Doubt- 
assembly of the commonalty) was summoned from | le ss Minna and her family laughed at Her- 


time to time, for nearly two centuries, to hold its 
Every |mann because he knew nothing about the 


meetings in the body of that larve church 
male of working age was expected to be present at latest operas, E. Mery. 
the town assembly. At Sandwich, for instance, on \ 

any replies are acknowledged. 
the tirst Monday in December, the town serjeant replies are 
sounded the common horn for a general assem) ly, : th & -- 

Ss SPE QUERIES (9 S 388 
and made the following cry at the fourteen ace BAKESPEARE “QUERIES 
tomed places :--‘ Every man of twelve years or more, “| The suggestion that to Delia Bacon Was 
go to St. Clement's church. there our commonalty | 2 inted a fac ulty sanctioning Inspection of 
hath need. Haste, haste. Shakespeare’s grave has no support afforded 


it in Nathaniel Hawthorne's account of that 
monomaniae (see * Recollections of a Gifted 
| Woman’ in Hawthorne’s ‘Our Old Home’), 
He represents that she was very considerately 


Comempapnneeen) with the meetings at 
St. Giles’s Church, “ municipal business ” was 
also transacted at the Guildhall by the mayor, 


bailiffs, and a few select burgesses. The 
common assemblies were abolished by the | treated by the viear of Stratford, and that 


Act of 1489, which substituted for the com-| the enterprise in which she engaged was 
monalty forty-eight of the most discreet and | #bandoned by her be cause “her own convie- 
best dispose townsmen. K tions be ‘gan to fi alter. 
Barnstaple. 
JEAN LE MANiIQue S. vii. 367).—Jean 
le Maingre, Sire de Boucicault, w: of Forbes W ATSON (9S. vil. 247, 354) 
to aingre I thank J. P. B. for his information, but he 
marshal of France) by his first wife, Florie 
or Fleurie de Linieres, Dame d’ Estableau et 
de la Bretiniére et du Breuildoneé, en Provence, | 
the igneur out all about him that want to know, and 
first campaign under Duguesclin. He per- |“ "0% edition of the book will shortly be 
»| published by Mr. Lane of the Bodley Head. 


has confused two different men. The Forbes 
Watson for whom | inquired died before his 
‘Flowers and Gardens’ was published in 
IST2. Since sending my query [| have found 


formed prodigies of valour at the battle of . Mae 

Rosbee, became a marshal at twenty-five H. N. 
years of age. He was made prisoner at Mar anp Hor Supsrrrures (9 S. vii. 150, 
Agincourt and taken to England, where he | 215, 296).—The herb called the “ ground 
died in 1421. His body was interred at |ivy ” was generaliy ie: for preserving ale 


Tours in the chapel of his family, behind the | before the introduction of hops. In Sweden, 
choir of the church at St. Martin. In his | at least in the fifteenth century, hops seem 
epitaph he was called “Grand Conneétable | not to have been very common, for at that 
de !'Empereur et de Empire de Constanti- | time sweet gale (Myrica gale) was empleo ved 


nople.” His memoirs are in existence, and | tor beer, and so generally that King Chris- 
the +y tell us that he was a poet and composed | topher, in 1440, confirmed the old law that 
“rondeaux, ballades, et virelays.” He mar-| those who collected this plant before a 


ried in 1393 Antoinette de Beaufort, Comtesse | certain ey on any common or on another 
de Beaufort et Vicomtesse de Turenne, only | person’s land, should be subjected to a fine. 
daughter of Raymond, Vicomte de Turenne, | Another wild plant in Germany called post, 
et de Marie d’Auvergne. She died in 1416, land by botanists Ledum palustre was in old 
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times used for beer by poor people, but it | note that Lockhart (‘ Life of Scott,’ iii. 12, 
oceasioned violent headaches (see ‘Linnzi} ed. 1837), when telling the story of the 


Ameenitat. Acad.,’ vol. viii. 270). This plant | 
was in Beckmann’s time still extensively | 
used in the northern parts of Germany for 
imparting a bitter tlavour to beer, although, | 
owing to its deleterious nature, it is strictly | 
forbidden by the laws (see Beckmann’s ‘ Hist. | 
of Inventions,’ Bolin, 1846, vol. i. p. 308 and | 
vol. p. 385) J. Hotpen 
Wimbledon Park Road. 


“CaLLtaRDs” (9 S, vii. 350).—I have no 
opportunity of consulting the ‘ English | 
Dialect Dictionary,’ but | presume that | 
eallard, of which the etymology is sought | 
by Q. V., is an altered form of collard, a} 
jhonetic corruption of colewort, which, says | 
br. Murray (s.v. Collard’), is dialectal, and 
also current in the United States. As, how- | 
ever, both caud and co/e exist in our language, | 
the spelling ca//ard is perhaps referable to | 
caulwort, a hypothetical variant of cawlewort | 
(for which last word see the ‘ H.E.D.’). 

F. Apams. 

{In the ‘ E.D.D.’ “ callards” only appears in the 

plural. 


Burnuam Fairy (9 S. vii. 287)—A 
branch of this family was settled in West 
Haddon in the seventeenth century. There 
are many entries of the name in the early | 
parish registers, but the family long ago 
died out. Thomas Burnham’s name is carved 
over the south porch of the church, and also 
appears on the third bell as co-churchwarden 
with Thomas Parnell in 1682. His grave- 
stone is in the churchyard, near the south 
entrance to the church; I have deciphered 
the inscription as follows :— 

(Here) 
(lie)th the 
Body (of Thomas) 
Burnham 
Husband of Ann 
Burnham he departed 
this Life the 9 of 
October 1694. 
The register records that “ Thomas Burnham 
ye husband of Ann Burnham bary? 
October 10,” 1694, Joun T. Pace, 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“Srpyt or Sypit” (9 vii. 200, 317).—It 
is singular that in this connexion Sybil Grey | 
of ‘Marmion,’ 1808, should have been over- 
looked. The inscription over the stone basin, 
with its diamond-sparkling water, is this :— 

Drink, weary pilgrim, drink, and pray 
For the vow fom of Sybil Grey, 
Who built this cross and well. 
See ‘Marmion,’ VI. xxx. It is interesting to | 


Flodden Boniface who asked Scott for a 
motto from the poem to put upon his sign- 
board, uses the spelling “Sibyl.” This is the 
interesting narrative :— 

“Scott opened the book at the death scene of the 
hero, and his eye was immediately caught by the 
‘inscription’ in black letter 

Drink, weary pilgrim, drink, and pray 

For the kind soul of Sibyl Grey, &c. 
‘Well, my friend,’ said he, ‘what more would you 
have? You need but strike out one letter in the 
first of these lines, and make your painter-man, 
the next time he comes this way, print between 
the jolly tankard and your own name, 

Drink, weary pilgrim, drink, and Pay.’ 
Scott was delighted to find, on his return, that this 
suggestion had been adopted, and for aught | know 
the romantic legend may still be visible. 

Tuomas Bayne. 


In ‘Marmion’ are the lines :— 
Drink, weary pilgrim, drink, and pray 
For the kind soul of Sybil Grey. 


| And there is always the same spelling of 
|the name in the poem. But when Scott 


is referring to the prophetess he spells the 


| name otherwise: “ The task of the siby] was 


accomplished, or her wool was expended” 
(‘Guy Mannering,’ chap. iv.). E. Yarpuey. 

[A writer with a good classical education, such 
as Lockhart or George Eliot, will probably spell 
Sibyl”; one who knows little Latin, or is so casual 
about it as Scott, “Sybil.”) 


TransvaaL Dutrcu vii. 287).—The 
Daily Mail had a list of fifty-five such 
words soon after the beginning of the Boer 
war. This I preserved, but failed to affix the 
date. J. HotpeN MacMIcuakt. 


RALEGH’s SIGNATURE (9" 8, vii. 7, 158, 191). 
—The nephew and namesake of Sir Walter 
was Dean of Wells, and chaplain in ordinary 
to Charles I. His sermons were published 
in 1679, thirty-three years after his murder. 
The headline is ‘ Reliquie Raleighane.’ The 
writer of the preface says :— 

“He was second son of Sir Carew Raleigh, a 
Gentleman of an ancient family in Devonshire ; 
descended, as appears by a Geneology | sic] I have 
in my hands. from John de Raleigh, a great man in 
the time of William the Conqueror, who Knighted 
him in the 2 year of his Reign.” 

Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 

Portland, Oregon. 


County Appeys (9 S. vii. 327).— The 
Saint Osies mentioned in this query is 
St. Osyth’s Priory, Essex. The village of 
St. Osyth, its venerable church, picturesque 
aspect, fine gatehouse and ruins in the priory 
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grounds, form the one archeological excursion 
or the Clacton trippers. The principal work 
relating to the priory is “Some Account of 
St. Osyth’s Priory, Essex,...... compiled by 
John Watney, Jun., A.” This was 
privately printed in 187 Fi but can be seen 
in public libraries. Mr. R. B. Barrett's 
*St. Osyth’ was published ‘by Lawrence & 
Bullen in 1893, price 3d. It is well written 
and fully illustrated. I. C. Gouxp. 


CARLYLE ON “MOSTLY FOOLS” (9 S. vii. 
108, 359).—With regard to Carlyle’s ~~ >= 
I find in the October number of the .Vew 
Monthly Magazine, 1832, the following, under 
the heading of ‘ Hints to Physicians’ :— 

“The great majority of mankind are fools—that 
large portion you are to live by ; therefore mystify 
your patients. When you talk to them let it be in 
‘ing Cambyses’ vein. The ears of the million are 
easily captivated ; when once their senses are con- 
founded, they have naturally a religious veneration 
for everything they do not understand. In brief, in 
all your dealings with men, remember that you 
have to do with folks who are ‘semel et simul 
insanibiles omnes.’” 

Written, of course, anterior to Carlyle’s 
remark, but worthy of that cynic, who 
appears somewhat of a plagiarist. 

R. 


Cannot this saying receive its quietus from 
‘N. & Q.? To those who are grateful for the 
wit and humour of ¢ Jarlyle it is annoying to 
find so much attention paid to one foolish 
remark. A fool is one whose intellect is 
below the average, and people can no more 
be “mostly fools” than mostly tall. 

J. J. ¥F. 


Lines oN A SKULL 8. vii. 348).—The 
authorship of this poem has received more 
than usual attention in these pages; see 
2S. vii. 359, x. 459; 4S. x. 60; 7" S. vi. 


469, vil. 14, xii. 481 ; 8S. 1. 96,71. 193. It | 


seems to be claimed by a Mrs. Nive n and by 
William Wrightson, and has appeared at full 
in many anthologies and in *N. & Q.’ 

Lapy PurBEcK AND HER Son (9 vii. 
389).—Lady Purbeck was Frances, daughter 
of the celebrated Chief Justice Sir Edward 
Coke by his second wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas, Earl of Exeter. She married 
first Sir John Villiers (brother of George, 
Duke of Buckingham), who was created | 
Viscount Purbeck. She eloped from him in 
1621 with Sir Robert Howard, K.B., fifth son 
of Thomas, Earl of Norfolk ; assumed the 
name of Wright, and gave birth privately at 
Somerset House in 1624 to a son, who was 
baptized at Cripplegate under the name of | 


Robert Wright. She was sentenced (Arch- 
bishop Laud passing the sentence) to do 
penance in a white sheet at the Savoy 
Church, but evaded this punishment by con- 
cealing herself. Her son Robert married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Danvers, 
and took the name of Danvers. Their son 
Robert claimed the earldom of Buckingham, 
but the House of Lords decided against him 
upon the ground of his father’s mg pe 
Lady P wh oe died in 1657. The last of her 
male descendants died in 1774 without issue. 
ConsTANCE RUSSELL, 
Swallowtield, Reading. 


“TAPPING” AND (9S. vii. 105, 
191, 337). 

11 June, 1829.—“ Dined at Power's, and off again 
to the Charter House in the evening, to deliver up 
our young Carthusian into the hands of the old 
matron. Sent for Sidney Smith’s son, the only boy 
whose father I thought | knew, to introduce Tom 
to him. Brought with him a son of Sir James 
Montgomery, who is also on the foundation, while 
the matron sent for the boy that was to be Tom's 
monitor. After talking to them a little, gave 
Smith a sovereign and a ‘half to divide between the 
three.” 

12 June.—“* Dined Fielding’s; no one but Lord 
Auckland. In telling Lady Elizabeth about the 
| scene at the Charter House last night, mentioned 
a conversation I had one €,on the subject of fipping, 
with Lord Holland......11 remember once’ (said 
Lord Holland) ‘ refusing a pound which a man whom 
I used sometimes to go to see at Windsor offered 
|} me; but the man, thinking that I had only refused 
| it ben ause the sum was so small, offered me tive 
pounds, and, egad, that I couldn’t withstand.’ 
Diary of Thomas Moore,’ edited by Lord John 


Russell. 
J. LEYNE. 
Dublin. 


** According to common report, the waiters at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, which is a daily rendezvous 
of brokers after the official closing of business, 
receive valuable ‘tips’ with regard to the stock 
markets in lieu of fees. Mr. Oscar Tscherkey, the 
maitre @hétel, has admitted that extensive hond 
Jide yrarchases of stocks have been made by waiters, 
and that one of them, by an investment in Atchison 
Railroad shares, recently netted 55,000 dols. in four 
hours. He was similarly fortunate with regard to 
| the shares of the Steel Corporation. Tscherkey 
| told an interviewer that speculation in margins 

is interdicted, but waiters are allowed to buy 
outright.’ "— Daily Graphic, 14 May, p. 10, col. : 


Tuomas J. 


TROUBADOUR AND Dartsy (9 §. vii. 389).— 
Daisies are mentioned in the troubadour 
romance — and Nicolete’ (ezrca temp. 


| Louis VII. ? 


“Et les hd des margerites qu’ele ronpoit as 
ortex de ses piés, qui li gissoient sor le menuisse du 
| pié par deseure, estoient droites noires avers ses 
viés et Ses ganbes, tant par estoit blance la mes- 
| cinete.” 


Thus t 
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Thus translated by the Rev. F. W. Bourdillon : 

“And the daisy blossoms which she broke off 
with the toes of her feet, which lay fallen over on 
the bend of her foot, were right black against her 
feet and her legs, so very white was the maiden. 
Mr. Graham R. Tomson, in his ‘ Ballade of 
Nicolete,’ alludes to this :— 

And dainty daisies, dark beside 
The fair white feet of Nicolete. 
JONATHAN Boucuier. 


Would the courtly troubadour look so low 
as the humble, scentless daisy, if even as the 
scented violet? The rose and the lily would 
of course be in his line of vision; and the 
laurel, the myrtle, and the orange. 

Tuomas J. JEAKES. 


CockaDE OF Houser or Saxony (9 vii. 
149). — Your correspondent CycLops asks, 
What is the colour of the cockade of the 
House of Saxony? The answer is contained 
in the following words, which I take from 
that monumental work by the late Dr. John 
Woodward, ‘ Heraldry, English and Foreign’ 
(second edition, 1896), vol. ii. p. 376 :— 

“The cockades in use by those in State employ- 
ment in Germany are composed of a circular centre 
with one or more external rings—the principal are 
as follow, beginning with the central disc:... 
Saxony: White, green, white.” 

But whilst I am on the subject of the Saxony 
cockade may I crave the Editor’s permission 
to enlarge a little upon cockades in general 
and their kindred subject, liveries, as illus- 
trated by Dr. Woodward ? 

It is true that the subject has been dis- 
cussed from time to time, and at some length, 
in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’; and, if I remember 
rightly, by myself too. But this was at a 
period prior to the ——- of Dr. Wood- 
ward’s great work, and nowhere in that work 
does he write better or more trenchantly than 
on this same subject. Moreover, Dr. Wood- 
ward’s volumes are expensive, and, maybe, 
not within the reach of every reader of 
‘N. & Q.; and it is surely convenient that all 
that can fairly be said on the — should 
be brought together within a small compass. 
[ would refer your readers to vol. ii. chap. xii., 


from which I take the following lines :— 

“In the Middle Ages it was customary for the 
kings and great nobles to distribute robes on days 
of great ceremony to the nobles of their court, and 
to their special attendants. 

“The robes thus delivered acquired the name of 
livrées, and were often of the special colours affected 
by the donors ; these were not always identical with 
the tinctures of their armorial bearings. Thus the 
livery-colours of the Plantagenets, before the divi- 
sion, are said to have been scarlet and white, those 
of the House of York were blue and murrey. The 
Lancastrian princes favoured white and blue; the | 


Tudors green and white. In later times the Stuart 
livery, like the present Royal livery, was scarlet 
and gold, and in both cases were the colours derived 
from theirarms. Louis Philippe, King of the French, 
used the same; under the Empire the Imperial 
liveries were of green and gold. 

‘** Anciently liveries were often signs of factions, 
and when they were discontinued in their original 
form, a scarf was substituted 

** Later the use of liveries was contined to servitors 
and dependants ; but evenas late as the seventeenth 
century it was a common practice for gentlemen of 
good birth and estate to accept and wear, and even 
to assume without solicitation upon state occasions, 
the livery of an influential kinsman or neighbour in 
testimony of respect.* 

*“At the present day the use of liveries is regu- 
lated by custom, and by custom alone; but the 
general use both at home and abroad is to make 
them have some relation to the armorial bearings 
of the wearer...... 

“In England the use has been stated over and 
over again in heraldic works, and especially in our 
useful periodical Notes and Queries, and is briefly 
as follows: The colours used should depend on the 
tinctures of the arms. Of these the two principal 
usually appear in the wreath which supports the 
crest. The tincture of the tield determines the 
colour of the coat, subject to needful modification, 
while that of the principal charge similarly decides 
the colour of the facings and linings. Thus a 
person bearing the arms Azure, a cross argent, 
would also probably use a livery of blue, with 
silver lace, buttons, and facings 

“When either gold or scarlet appear as the field, 
the former is modified into a darkish drab, and the 
latter into marone or claret...... 

** Another matter...... which has often occasioned 
serious disputations and heart-burnings is the 
‘right’ to put a cockade in a servant’s hat. Here 
again, as in the case of liveries, there is, and can 
be, no question of legal right. 

“The cockade originated simply in the knot of 
ribbons, or strings, by which the broad flaps of the 
seventeenth-century round hat were ‘cocked,’ or 
drawn up to the brim in fine weather, and thus 
originated the three-cornered hat, as well as the 
cocked hat of later times. 

* There was nothing specially military about the 
usage, as the ignorant assert. 

‘“The same strings survive in the loops of the 
hats of bishops, and other ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
in Great Britain; in the strings of the hats worn 
by French cur¢és and Spanish and Italian padres ; 
and in the cords which are still seen on the hats of 
some livery servants! However, it naturally be- 
came the custom for military men to ‘cock’ their 
hats with the livery colour of the prince they 
served, and as the Hanoverian colour was the 
convenient one of black, the ‘black cockade’ be- 
came associated in the minds of the people with 
military uniform...... 

** When the old use of the strings was forgotten, 
the knot in the form of a rosette of ribbon sur- 
vived, just as did the buttons on the backs of our 
coats, which were intended to fasten back the 
flaps in riding or marching. (Our right to use these, 
whatever our station, has not yet been called in 
question !) 


* 1S. viii. 473. 
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“The use of the cockade by their livery servants 
has been supposed to be limited to officers in the 
army and navy, militia and volunteers ; to members 
of the Royal Household, and to those (¢.y., Deputy- 
Lieutenants) who hold the Sovereign's Commission. 
But this by custom, and by custom only. To be 
consistent those who insist on the use of cockades 
as a matter of right and privilege should wear them 
themselves... 

“ The cockade without the stiff projecting comb 
at the top is often used by the servants of naval 
officers ; the distinction is a modern invention of 
the tailors, &c. The stiff leather cockades pro- 
bably originated in the water-proof coverings of 
the silken ones. 

** These are mere matters of modern custom, and 
only the ‘ignorant and foolish® exalt them into 
matters of right! No amount of assertion 
make them so in reality !” 


J. S. Upat. 
Antigua, W.1. 


Arsutunott (9 vii. 368).—The earliest 
known form of this word is Aberbothennothe, 
and it appears to be so written in a decree 
of the Synod of Perth in 1202 in a dispute 
about the church lands of Arbuthnot. In 
course of time this gradually 


Aberbuthenot, Arburthnott, Ardburthnot, |, 


Arbuthnett, until there was evolved the pre- | 


sent form of Arbuthnot. See ‘The Retours 
and Martine’s ‘ Divi.’ In 1632 the name of 
Sir Robert of that ilk is spelt with both one 
and two f’s. Subsequently in 1656 his son, asa 
viscount, has his name spelt Arbuthnet, and 
the next holder of the title likewise. The 
particular spelling of the name is a pure 
matter of fancy, as is that of the Kerrs of 
Lothian and the Kers of Roxburghe, or the 
ducal Argyll and the county Argyle. As to 
the derivation of the word, with “ Aber” we 
are all familiar. “ Buthnot” is not clear, par- 


ticularly as there is no stream there of that | 


name now. It may have been lost « non 

utendo. There is no record, as: there is no 

tradition, to teil us. J. L. ANDERSON, 
Edinburgh. 


can 


is more correct without the excrescent t of 
later use. Watrer M. Grauam Eastoy. 


This family and place name occurs in many 
forms in e arly documents, as Aberbuthnocht, 
Abirbuthnot, Arbuthnat-net-not, and as 
frequently with the double ¢, so the modern 
form of spelling with one ¢ at the end js 
probably as correct as the modern form with 
two t's. J. G. WALLAcE-J Ames. 

Haddington. 


AUTHORS OF 
Vii. 369).- 


(JUOTATIONS WANTED (9% §, 


I saw a Judas, &e. 
The lines, as given, suffer from wantonly intro. 
duced words which can be eliminated. Mr. Wills 
clearly took them from Hazlitt. They occur in 


| prose in a letter or essay—I think a letter. He 


changed to | 


| 
| 


There can be no doubt that originally there | 


was but one ¢. The name, of course, is 
territorial. In the twelfth century it was 
spelt Abirbothennothe=Gacl. a+hir-hothan 
neithe, “confluence at the booth of Neithe’s 
stream.” In 1355 Philip de Abirbothnot 
owned the lands of Abirbuthnot—the two 
spellings being in one deed. Thirty years 
later the thanage of Aberbuthnot was in the 
hands of the Earl of Sutherland. About 
the time of the Reformation a member of 
the principal family wrote a history of it, 
entitled ‘Origines et Incrementi Arbuth 
notice Familiwe Descriptio Historica.” There 
are other proofs that of old time one ¢ only 


was used, and it may be taken that the name | 


}ambitious, and in many 


says of some picture that the conventional Judas 
is wrong; then practically as follows: 


saw a 
Judas once, he was eating in a hotel; a regular. 
featured man, with delicacy of feature, a small 
mouth and clear blue eyes!” The words were 


quoted in an Avad+my article on Hazlitt about last 
November er December. C. S. OaK.ey. 


S. vii. 388.) 
‘Tis might half slumb’ring on its own right arm. 
eats, ‘Sleep and P rary 1. Bi. 
This is said of poesy. . C.B. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

German Book:-plates. By Karl Emich, Count a 
Leiningen-W este rburg. Translated by G. Ravens. 
croft Dennis. (Bell & Sons.) 

Ix Eng land, as in Germany, the Count of Leiningen- 

Westerburg, a member of a princely house closely 

connected with our royal line, has been known as 

an indefatigable collector of ¢x-/ihris and as an 
iuthority on heraldic subjects generally. There 
are few who have been connected with the study of 
book-plates who have not had proof of his erudition 


j}and been the rec — nts of his generously imparted 


knowledge. His latest contribution to the subject 
he loves consists of a history of German and Austrian 
cx-libris, which serves as a companion volume to 
the series of works on English, French, and Ame- 
rican book-plates which have been issued by the 
same publlehere. This work is the largest, the most 
respects the best of the 
series. Originally begun by Dr. H. Pallmaun, of 
Munich, who through stress of other work found 
himself compelled to suspend his labours, it has 
been taken in hand and completed by the Count, 
who fortunately has been able, without going far 
outside his own collection—which numbers ten 
thousand German plates out of a supposed total of 
eleven thousand, apart from those of other countries 

to carry it to completion. In Germany the 
— of employing book-plates seems to have 
vcun, and the most ambitious and_ elaborate 
plates in existence are of German origin. In 
(iermany also the observance of heraldic rules 
has been scrupulous, and the work before us, 
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apart from its other claims, furnishes the student 
with a guide tothe differences between English and 
German heraldry. In the main these are small. In 
France, Whence heraldry is supposed to have sprung, 
its fundamental laws have of late been neglected. 
In England and Germany the beauty of heraldic 
representation had for a time declined, but in both 
ountries the last quarter of a century has wit 

nessed a return to earlier styles. Among the points 
in which the heraldry of the two countries differs 
it will serve to cite one. In Germany the logical rule 
ig observed that a crest cannot exist alone, and 
aust not be represented without the helmet and 
unbrequin. It is, indeed, supposed to be screw ed 
» the helmet, as in practice was the case. It is 
e exclusive custom of England, on the other 
sand, to place the crest, “ with w reath, directly on 
the shield, or even floating in the air above it. 

More than two hundred plates, many of them of 
highest interest and rarity, and covering the period 
between the fifteenth and twentieth centuries, are 
given in the volume. Some of these are in colours. 
mong the designers whose works are reproduced 
are artists such as Albrecht Diirer, Hans Holbein, 
Lucas Cranach, Hans Burgkmair, and Hans Baldung 
Grin. Our author speaks of the earliest ¢2-/ihris 
asa mark of possession being in the British Museum 
and being some 3,300 years old—a sutliciently re- 
spectable antiquity. It is a light blue piece of 
pottery, With an inscription in dark blue showing 
that it belonged to the library of Amenophis ILI. 
about 1400 B.c. A full bibliography, a subject index, 
and much information of interest to students and 
collectors are included in a book the appeal of 
which will meet with a ready response from those 
for whom it is intended. 


The Alfred Jewel: an Historical Essay, By John 
Earle, M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
KNoWLEDGE concerning the Alfred Jewel is not a 
general possession. Since its discovery in 1693, and 
its subsequent lodgment in the Ashmolean Museum, 
one of the treasures of which it is, this gem has 
been the subject of much discussion among archwo 
logists, and its origin and significance have con- 
stituted a crux. During fifty years’ study Prof. 
Earle, who has been in the habit of lecturing upon 
it. has contemplated it with increasing wonder and 
curiosity. The result of his conclusions concerning 
it he gives in a handsome and most scholarly 
volume, issued, with numerous and excellent illus 
trations, from the Clarendon Press. A_ difficult 
volume is it upon which to pass an opinion, A 
mere account of the jewel itself, its discovery, and 
the speculations to which it has given rise cannot 
be furnished within a reasonable compass. In con- 
futing the views of his predecessors, and supplying 
his own interpretation, Prof. Earle explores many 
fields, archeological and philological] ; and the con- 
clusions at which he arrives will be authoritative 
only to those who can follow closely a skilfully woven 
argument and can appreciate the firmly held balance 
of probabilities. In order to say anything at all in 
the space at our disposal, we must assume on the 
part of the reader some knowledge of a jewel whi h, 
as Prof. Earle indicates, would cast lustre upon 
any collection. His first conclusion is that the 
epigraph or legend round the sloping sides, which 
we cannot attempt to reproduce, runs ** Aelfred 
mec heht gewyrean ” (“* Alfred me ordered make ”), 
and refers to our royal Alfred, not to some other 
bearer of the name: that the beautiful workman- 


ship is not Byzantine or further East, but a product 
of these islands: and that the work is not, as has 
been supposed, an amulet, a pendant to a collar of 
state, the top or handle of a stylus, a decorated 
umbilicus, a military standard, the tip of a sceptre, 
or (as Bishop Clifford conceived) the costly handle 
of a pointing stave or bacu/us canforum, but a jewel 
from the kingly helmet or cynehe/m of Alfred. Its 
discovery near the Isle of Athelney and its preser- 
vation in Fairtield House give rise to the theory 
that the jewel was buried by Alfred in the period 
of his greatest straits from Dane and Welshman, 
and that, through the obliteration of markings or 
other causes, it was not recovered by the monarch 
or again seen until it was found in 1693. The value 
of these and other conjectures must be decided by 
those competent to form an opinion. We can but 
express our admiration for the erudition displayed 
not only in the conduct of the main argument, but 
in dealing with separate portions. Take, for in- 
stance, the disquisition on ‘The Boar’s Head’ in 
chap. vi., an apparent boar’s head which is, as it 
seems to us, distinctly wrought into the composition 
of the work, and the illustrations from early litera- 
ture, notably from ‘ Beowulf,’ of its significance. 
In the explanation of the symbolism of the entire 
vem Prof. Earle shows much ingenuity, though we 
are unable to pronounce an opinion upon his reading. 
Very interesting is the historical treatment. In 
short, in whatever light it is regarded, the work is 
calculated to delight the soul of the anciquary. 
The illustrations to the volume, some of them in 
vold and colours, have much beauty and interest, 
and a folded map of Athelney will be of service to 
the student. 


Is the Fortnivht/y Mr. Arthur Symons descends 
into the fray between Mr. Churton Collins and the 
* English bards and Scotch reviewers” whom he 
has assailed. On whose side is the descending deity 
we are not quite sure, since he seems to administer 
his blows with admirable impartiality upon Greek 
and Trojan alike. But the blows themselves are 
doughty, and some among those who have to be 
removed on stretchers or left on the field took no 
part in the fray, but might almost be regarded as 
helpless bystanders. ‘A Censor of Critics’ is the 
title Mr. Symons bestows on his article, with some 
of the conclusions of which we agree. Writing on 
‘ The Conditions of Franco-British Peace,’ the Baron 
Pierre de Coubertin gives good advice, but is any- 
thing rather than reassuring in view. To read his 

larticle beside ‘A Feol’s Paradise,’ by Col. Wil- 
loughby Verner, with which we are forbidden to 
deal, will give thoughtful Englishmen a maurais 
quart Uheure. Mr. Courtney’s * Sonnet of Revolt’ 
is a bid fora fuller life. ‘Eros in French Fiction 
and Fact’ is by the author of ‘ An Englishman in 
Paris.’ This is smartly written, and tells brightly 
some fairly familiar truths. Some additions to 
M. Jusserand’s ‘Shakespeare in France’ might be 
obtained from the narrative how ‘ Othello’ has 
heen treated or received when produced in Paris. 
Mr. Heathcote Statham writes on ‘The Salon and 
the Royal Academy.’ In the comparison between 
the two exhibitions England comes otf better than 
we expected. There is a greater proportion of good 
pictures at the Academy than at the Salon, but the 
same heights are not reached.—To the majority 
of readers of the Nineteenth Century the most 
interesting and the most consoling article will be 
that of Mr. Andrew Carnegie on ‘ British Pessimism, 
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with which the number opens. Not at all the sort 
of matter is it with which we are prepared or 
expected to deal, but in days in which pessimism is 
in the air it is pleasant to find so outspoken an | 
utterance. Side by side with this it is eibins to 
ruse the ‘Impressions of America’ formed by 
Mr. Frederic Harrison in the course of a visit he 
paid to Chicago in order to deliver the annual 
address in commemoration of George Washington. 

One of the points on which he dwells is the fact | 
that he is older than the city in which he spoke; | 
that at the period of his own birth Chicago, as he 
learnt, was a village in a swamp with one hundred 
inhabitants. The point he seems to have noticed 
with most discontent was that from men of great 
cultivation and humanity he heard such sweeping 
condemnation of the negro race, and such cool 
inditference to the sensational reports of lynching 
which appear frequently in the public prints. The 
Viceroy of India sends an interesting account of 
*The Queen Victoria Memorial Hall in India.’ 
Lord Cowper furnishes a vigorous translation of 
some of the more important scenes in ‘ L’ Aiglon’ of 
M. Edmond Rostand, produced on Monday last 
by Madame Bernhardt and M. Coquelin at Her 
Majesty’s. Mr. Vernon Harcourt writes on * The 
Next Coronation,’ Mr. Atherley-Jones on ‘The 
House of Commons,’ and Mr. Walter Frewen 
Lord on ‘Our Offers to surrender Gibraltar.’ The 
number indeed overflows with matter of interest 
and importance, though papers on literary sub- 
jects are not conspicuous among the contents. 

n the Pall Mali Mr. William Archer and Mr. 
Stephen Phillips, in a “ real conversation,” are in 
happy accord in their censure of critics. They are 
enlistunstale discreet, or even enigmatical, in 
utterance, and fail to explain who or what are the 
objects of their severest censure. Mr. Archer 
replies, in answer to a complaint of his interlocutor, 
= When hostility to the higher drama is in ques- 
tion there can be no doubt what paper you have in 
mind.” Personally we have not the slightest idea 
what paper is meant. So sad it is to be “not iu the 
swim.” Weare bound to say that the complaining 
strikes us asa little unworthy. * Feeding Time at 
the Zoo’ has but one fault: it is much too short. 
Mr. Wedmore writes on Chardin, and recommends 
to the connoisseur the purchase of prints still to 
be obtained at moderate prices. The article has 
some excellént reproductions of Chardin’s works. 
‘An Unpublished Chapter in the Life of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’ is both interesting and sadden 
ing. It depicts Stevenson in the period of hardest 
stress. ‘How the Welsh Water comes to Birming 
ham’ may be read with much interest, as may ‘ The 
Voyage of the Polar Star,’ by H.R.H. the Duke of 
the Abruzzi. The whole constitutes an admirable 
number. —No. V. of ‘ A Londoner’s Log- Book,’ in the 
Cornhill, is a clever and humorous piece of writing. 
The Rev. W. Hutton gives ‘Some Memories of 
George Crabbe.’ very favourable estimate is 
formed of the poet. We scarcely understand the 
criticism that “Crabbe was generations more 
modern than Scott.” Dr. Fitchett continues his 
spirited ‘ Tale of the Great Mutiny,’ and writes of 
Lucknow and Sir Henry Lawrence. We are sorry 
to find in the Cornhil/ a paper on *‘ Rook Shooting.’ 
A sonnet by Mr. William Watson entitled ‘ Melan- 
cholia,’ No. V. of ‘The Blackstick Papers,’ and 
*A Child of the Eighteenth Century’ are all note- 
worthy.—In Longman’s No. VILL. (the last, so far as 


| 


we can judge) of * The Women of the Salons’ depicts 


the lovely Madame Récamier. ‘In the Woods a 
Sunrise’ is a quite excellent sketch by Mr. Freq 
Whishaw. Mr. R. R. C. Gregory writes sensibj; 
on ‘ The Mission of Mr. Rider Haggard, and Rural! 
Education.’ Among other subjects Mr. Lang, jy 
*At the Sign of the Ship,’ deals with Mr. H. B 
Irving’s ‘Studies of French Criminals.’ — In thy 
Gentleman's the most interesting articles are op 
folk-lore. ‘Some Further Folk-rhymes, by Mr 
Arthur L. Salmon, are acceptable. Mr. Salmon, how 
ever, speaks too slightingly concerning the verses 
Rimes such as those concerning Tweed and Tijj 
embody admirably rustic imaginings. ‘ Fish-lore, 
by Miss Finch, is very readable. Mr. W. Andrews 
writes agreeably concerning Tutbury, one of the 
most picturesyue and interesting of our smaller 
English towns. ‘A Forgotten English Worthy, 
by the Hon. George A. Sinclair, deals with Lord 
Cutts, characterized by Thackeray as “‘ the bravest 
and most beloved officer in the British Army, 
Miss Georgiana Hill writes on ‘ Hugh Elliot: the 
Soldier Diplomatist.’-—The cover of the /dler gives 
a striking portrait of Dr. W. G. Grace, which is 
reproduced at the head of his article on ‘Cricket 
Reform.’ ‘A Prisoner among Filipinos’ is con. 
cluded. 

As a Pall Mall Magazine Extra has been issued 
Pictures of 191, a series of reproductions of the 
principal pictures on view at the Royal Academy 
and the New Gallery. It is admirably executed, 
and constitutes a marvellous shillingsworth. 


Messrs. Cuatro & Winpvs have recently issued 
No. XXVII. of their Academy Notes for 11. tr 
is included in the **‘ Henry Blackburn’s Art Hand 
books,” and constitutes a pleasing and attractiv: 
souvenir of the exhibition. 


Botices to Corresyoudents. 


We must call special attention to the followin 
notices -— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
- in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication * Duplicate.” 

Joun Pickrorp.— 

I do love these ancient ruins. 
Webster, ‘The Duchess of Malfy.’ 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of Notes and Queries ’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher”- 
at the Ottice, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTs, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHENAUM for June 1 contains Articles on 


The LAST YEARS of QUEEN ELIZABETH 

CALENDAR of the INNER TEMPLE RECOKDS 

fhe WORKS of NOVALIS 

MR. HOWELLS and his FRIENDS 

MK. BODLEY'S ‘FRANCE’ in FRENCH 

NEW NOVELS:—The Seal of Silence, Forest Folk; My Heart and 
Lute ; Derwent’s Horse ; A Daughter of the Veldt; The Good Ked 
Barth , Black Mary 

CHINA 

S8CHOOL-BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

ENGLISH LITERATURE and AMERICAN PROFESSORS, LANDOR 
and his EDITORS , HUCHOWN, SALE, KRRAZILIAN NAMES of 
MONKEYS; “ MANERIUS.” 


Atso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE:—Aitken’s Road Making and Maintenance; Societies; 
Meetings Next Week , Gorsip 

PINE ARTS :—Bow, Chelsea, and Derby Porcelain. Drawings at the 
British Museum; Acquisitions at the National Gallery; Mr 
Conder's Water-Colours ; Salons of 1401 ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Royal Italian Opera; Philharmonic Cone-rt; Mr. Kauer's 
Pianoforte Recital ; Gossip , Performances Next Week 

DRAMA :-— Mariana’ ; Blanchette’; Library ‘Table, Gossip 


The ATHEN.2£&UM for May 15 contains Articles on 


The MAN in the IRON MASK 

The EVOLUTION of the ENGLISH BIBLE 

The LIFE of MRS. LYNN LINTON 

SIR WALT®R BESANT on EAST LONDON 

A NEW STUDY of BOLINGRROKE 

A GERMAN PHILOSOPHER'S IDEAL of HUMANITY 

TWO TRANSLATIONS from ITALIAN POETS 

NEW NOVELS fhe Warden of the Marches; On Peter's Island; 
Northborough Cross; Afield and Afioat, Cinders; strange Ex 

riences of Mr. Verschoyle Prince Kupert the Kuccaneer,; Kay's 

mughter; The Gamblers, Plato's Handmaiden, A Patched-up 
Affair 

CANADA and the UNITED STATES 

EDUCATIONAL LITERATUKE 

MILITARY BOOKS 

OUR LIBRARY TAKLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

GENERAL The BAKLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY 


DORMANCY GOWER'S MIKOUR de The 
JESUITS in ENGLAND ; SALE 
Aiso— 


LITERARY GossiP 

SCIENCE : — Anthropological Notes Miss Christian Maclagan , 
Societies ; Meetings Next Week . Gossip | 

FINE ARTS The Royal Academy; Mr John's Drawings at Messrs 

rfax's; The Keiss Engravings ~ales, Gossip | 

-Royal Italian Opera; Mr Tovey Recital, Philharmonic | 

Concert; The Joachim Quartet; Mr. Hauer's Pianoforte Recital ; | 
Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—* The Secret Orchard '; Gossip. 


The ATHEN_EUM for May 25 contams Articles on 
ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
AUSTRALASIA OLD and NEW 
An ELIZAKETHAN PURVEYANCE 
SCHUYLER'S ESSAYS 
The HISTORY of ROSS. 


NEW NOVELS :—Jack Raymond, My Son Richard, A Sore Tempta- 
tion; A Vanished Kival; Sawdust, Monsieur Keaucaire. The 
Treasure of Captain Seariett , The Kurden of an Honour 


FRENCH HISTORY. 

TWO BOOKS on ABYSSINIA 

THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

ENGLISH LITERATURE and AMEKICAN PROFPESSOKS ; CRITICA 
CRITICIZED ; SALES 


Atso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP 


SCIENCE :—Dr. Alichin’s Manual of Medicine; Societies; Meetings 
Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Library Table; The Koyal Academy; Notes from 
Rome, The Salons of 191; The Guildhall Catalogue, Sales 
Gossip 


MUSIC Royal Italian Opera. Richter Concert, Kecital by Seheor 
Sarasate and Madame Marx, Purcell’s ‘ Fairy Queen’, Gossip ; 
Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA ‘The Sacrament of Judas’; Vilorxa"’ in ‘Timon of 
Athens’, Gossip 


The ATHEN.& UM for May 11 contains Articles on 

MOKE NOTES from a DIARY 

The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 

An EARLY VOYAGE to JAPAN 

DEMOSTHENES on the CROWN KE-EDITED 

An ITALIAN on the FRENCH KEVOLUTION 

NEW NOVELS :—The Heritage; Among the Syringas, The Sentence 
of the Court; Tangled ‘Trinities; Ciaudia Pole; fhe Cardinal's 
Rose, The Black Wolf's Breed, Love the Laggard , As the Twig is 
Bent, Travail 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIsT of NEW BOOKS 

The EDWARDES LIKBRAKY The EARLY ENGLISH 
SOCIETY ; CURDS and ChOWDY The FRASEK SALE 

ALso 

LITERARY 

SCIENCE—The North Americans of Yesterday, Societies Meetings 
Next Week ; Gossip ‘ 

FINE ARTS—The Royal Acatemy, Telemaco Signorini, the Guild 
hall Catalogue , Sales ; Gossip 

MUSIC—London Musical Festival; The Joachim Quartet, Library 
Table; H. F. Frost; Gossip; Performances Next Week 

DRAMA —‘ Beau Austin ‘Macaire’; ‘A Woman in the Case 
Gossip 


The ATHENZEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


And of all Newsagents, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. Vit. Je», 190, 
Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C. 


WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


THE FOLLOWING 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 


Until further notice :— 


MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 


PER ANNUM rer 

‘ d a 

Argosy ... 7 Maemillan’s... ese one on 7 ‘6 

Biack wood's 13 0 Monthly Review exe eee ees eos eee 160 

Century . one 10 6 National Review eee ose om 106 

Conte m porary Revie w on om 16 0 Nineteenth Century .. ooo ove eee a 

Cornhill “ ons 6 Pall Mall ove cee ove 86 

Knglish Illustrated one Revue des Deux Mondes ose one ose 

Fortnightly Review ... ove ove 16 0 Scribner's ove ove ove 6 

Longman’s ose on on ose § © 

QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. 
Kdindurgh om os on on 7 6] Quarterly on oo ose ose 


The terms will be ls, 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE, 
A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


Ww. H S MIT H & § O N, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bovkstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, ae —_ 

CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vol. 20 86.36 
ATALANTA MAGAZINE, Vol. 6 8 0. 36 
LONDON SOCIETY. 2 vols. tur 6. 
CASSELL’S MAGAZINK. Vol. for December, to May, 1599. .26 
—— Vol, for June November, 1594. Illustrated oe 
Vol. for December, 1499, to May, . 26 
CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL of POPULAR RE, SCIKNCE, ond ANTS. Vol. ter 1892... 90. 36 
Vol. for 1895 . 96 w 
for 1897 ... 90... 36 

Vol. for 1898 ... 90 w Oe 

Vol. for 1899 .. 90. 36 

November, to April, 1s 26 
Goop WORDS. Vols. for 1885, 1894, 1895, 1897, and 1895 one ene 86 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Vols. for 1892, 1894, 1805, and 


W. H. SMITH & SON'S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, Xc., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LONDON, 


Printed by JUHN BUD WAK!) FRANCIS, Press, bream Baildi Chancery Lane, and blished b: 
JOHN C. FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane Lane BU U.—Saturday, June 8. 8, 1901. - ’ 
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